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EDITORIAL 


THE CANONIZATION of May roth was, not least of all, 
a tribute to the power and importance of objective truth, 
and a timely reminder for the Catholics of England to-day. 
There are problems in our path no less obscure and no less 
vital, perhaps, than that which St. John Fisher and St. 
Thomas More were called upon to solve. These two great 
Englishmen faced a cruel death, not carried along on a wave 
of burning enthusiasm but calmly, almost coldly, accepting 
it as the price to be paid for their inevitable adherence to 
the conclusion of a syllogism. To many of their educated 
fellow-countrymen the point at issue seemed to be of doubt- 
ful urgency and of little more than academic importance. 
It is difficult for us, maybe, after the event and possessed 
of more clear-cut and more definite teaching on Papal 
Supremacy, to appreciate the possible sincerity of that 
doubt. But even for Thomas More himself it had been for 
a decade of years a matter of some uncertainty. Yet its 
importance as an integral factor in objective truth (and 
therefore of Catholic and divine truth) was so compelling 
that neither could rest content until his mind was made up, 
until the given premises (divine and human) had yielded 
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their certain conclusion. Once this conclusion was reached 
it was inevitable that two such true Catholics as these should 
adhere to it with calm tenacity even to the stroke of the 
headsman’s axe. We have no reason to suppose that they 
realized all the tremendous issues involved in the failure of 
so many of their fellow-countrymen to resolve the common 
doubt; it may well be that they did not foresee the conse- 
quent severance of England from the Church Catholic which 
even the blood-witness of these two lovers of England did 
not succeed in averting. But this isolation of themselves 
and of the truth for which they died makes their martyrdom 
only the more glorious, their witness the more convincing, 
and their canonization in our days the more significant. 


Its significance lies in this: Both these Saints were typi- 
cally English, in the sense that they typified all that is best 
in the English character. This showed itself above all in 
their sane, well-balanced outlook, in their calm love of 
truth, and in their dogged but equable (even witty) persis- 
tence in the face of common opinion and regal tyranny. But 
it was not, of course, merely the bare possession and use of 
such qualities that made them martyrs in God’s cause. Their 
heroic sanctity, which alone could give them such clarity 
of vision as well as the courage to die for the thing they saw, 
is to be sought in the supernatural quality and orientation of 
these qualities. They saw things in their true perspective; 
for them the supreme norm of good, and therefore of con- 
duct, was divine truth and the appointed arbiter of conduct 
was conscience. We have said that they died in defence of 
the conclusion of a syllogism, but it was not merely a specu- 
lative syllogism, it was also a practical syllogism; and the 
conclusion of a practical syllogism is the voice of conscience, 
and therefore ultimately the voice of God. That is why we 
have said also that adherence to this conclusion, even in the 
face of death, was inevitable for them. Had they been 
content to doubt, they might have lived in peace and com- 
fort; but seeking and finding truth, they had to die a felon’s 
death; for it was God’s truth, so that to obey the King were 
to deny God. In being true to Rome they were not being 
false to England; in their loyalty to the Vicegerent of the 
King of Kings they were not traitors to the King of England. 
Their fealty to God was the highest proof of their true fealty 
to the King; their devotion to the Kingdom of Heaven was 
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the greatest service they could do to the Kingdom of 
England. 

So different in much, priest and bishop the one, lawyer 
and family man the other, they were one in their singular 
devotion to divine truth and it seems a direct intervention 
of Providence (almost a warning) that, by their solemn 
Canonization, they should be given as patrons and models 
to Englishmen at a time when the same clarity of vision and 
high courage is again required. In almost every sphere of 
life, in religion, in morals, in social affairs, in business, in 

litics, in education, in the home, modern conditions are 
calculated to attack or obscure Catholic truth. Upon us, 
upon priest and layman alike, devolves the urgent duty of 
seeking this truth again, of maintaining it tenaciously 
against friend and foe, of suffering and (if needs be) of dying 
for it. Through the blood of the Martyrs God grant us 


vision and courage. 
EDITOR. 





ST. JOHN FISHER 


A LETTER of Erasmus has immortalized ‘‘My Lord of 
Rochester’s’’ many-windowed library with its wealth of books 
which no other episcopal library could outdo. To remember 
this library and to think for a moment who has raised this 
episcopal book-lover to the altars is to see in a glimpse the 
old Roman proverb: Est modus in rebus. For assuredly 
there is more than a coincidence—indeed there may be the 
traffic of angels’ counsel—in the fact that the martyred 
Collector of Rochester’s famous library has been raised to 
the altars by a Pope who was himself a notable librarian. 

But if the martyred Cardinal and the canonizing Pope 
meet fitly on the peaceful field of books, they meet us un- 
deniably and still more dramatically on the great field of 
world-action; where assuredly they are not to be counted 
amongst that worthy throng of whom it is said . . . they 
also serve who only stand and wait. 

Perhaps it is our Holy Father’s unique part in the world- 
upheaval of to-day that has prompted him to be, as he has 
been facetiously called, the Promotor Causae of the two 
great world figures—John Fisher and Thomas More. At 
any rate what they understood and withstood in its cradle- 
days he is called upon to understand and withstand in its 
full manhood’s strength. 

* * * * 

That the writer of Utopia was a great world figure did not 
need the imprimatur of the Henry Tudor axe. But what 
was undeniably the position of More was hardly observable 
in Fisher; whose brilliant junior drew and kept men’s gaze. 
For the past four centuries the quiet Yorkshireman who 
happened to be a Bishop has been in a self-wrought and 
almost invisible background. But with the canonization of 
this first Cardinal Martyr he comes apologetically to a fore- 
ground where ‘‘it has seemed good to the Church and to the 
Holy Ghost to put him.’’ 


. * * « 
In spite of apprehension in certain quarters there never 
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was a danger that More would dim the glory of Fisher. The 
two men, though contrasted in a thousand ways, were so 
fundamentally alike that their thousand contrasts and dif- 
ferences seemed but to make each man the complement of 
the other. Only when seen side by side on the crowded 
tumultuous stage of sixteenth century Europe do they show 
their stature to its full; and Europe of their day had no two 
men of equal stature. 


* * * * 


Let us risk our reputation by saying quite frankly that of 
the two men Fisher seems the more admittedly an English- 
man. But let us try to recover our reputation by at once 
adding that if Fisher is the typical Englishman, More is the 
typical Londoner. We must remember that London is not 
England; nor is England London. Even for the England of 
to-day, London is a county apart and almost a country 
apart. Now if London, parens fecunda liberorum, ever bred 
an authentic son, that son was More. With the exception of 
one or two diplomatic trips abroad and a stay at Oxford, 
More was born, lived and died within sound of Bow bells. 

But if More was that fascinating thing, a sixteenth century 
Londoner, the tall, somewhat awkward, stolid, dogged, up- 
tight Fisher was almost the typical Englishman still so dear 
to foreign cartoonists. He came from the Yorkshire moors. 
His first romantic adventures would be from his nursery into 
the wool-mercer’s shop with its sweet-smelling rolls of 
Beverley Blue and Beverley Scarlet.* 

When he went to Cambridge, ‘‘distant from his native 
soil about eight days’ journey southward,’’ he went as an 
average English lad with little or nothing in his purse and 
with nothing to further his academic career except what the 
Fisher family had marvelled to ‘‘perceive in him a great 
dexterity and aptness towards learning.”’ 

When his qualities of mind and soul gave him the re- 





1 What these two far-famed Beverley products suggest to the 
present writer he dare not place in the text nor withhold from the 
notes. But I can see John Fisher only as a Blue—and thanks to the 
Tower axe, as Beverley Scarlet 
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sponsible position of confessor and spiritual guide to the 
Lady Margaret, he was being led into the other England 
which was the complement of his native North. The daughter 
of the Duke of Somerset was too decisively of the great 
South-west culture not to give her confessor, whom she 
mothered as well as obeyed, an English quality he could 
not receive from the North. 

We might add that what he had received had been the gift 
of England. London gave him nothing. But he gave Lon- 
don his witness, his warnings and his blood. 


* * * * 


For most men who have read or read about Utopia it is 
easy to feel that, though England was a small part of Europe 
and of the world, yet More is a great world-powerful figure. 
Fisher’s cosmic position is less easily accepted by those who 
see England against the greater background of Europe or 
against the still greater background of the Old World and the 
New. Yet the remembrance of the Humanist revival which 
caught but did not engulf Fisher might surely lead men’s 
minds to recognize that the culture the Humanists were 
rightly prizing came mainly from the little thing called 
Greece. 

But the head of St. John the Baptist upon the altar of 
Fisher’s private chapel would remind them of another little 
thing called Israel from whence had come such great world- 
figures as Isaiah, Jeremiah, fitly closed by a figure of one 
clothed in camel’s hair, who was yet of such moral stature 
that men took him to be the Messiah. 

It is with these weights and measures in our mind, and 
not with any geographical measures, that we take the 
Church’s first canonized Cardinal Martyr to be for all time 
a world-figure of indefinable magnitude. Paul III ‘‘being 
High Priest that year’’ had pontifical if not prophetical in- 
sight into Fisher’s place in history. The letter he wrote to 
Ferdinand of Hungary contains these significant judgments: 

This Henry has far exceeded the impiety of the former one. 
He slew one only, this man, many. He slew the defender of the 
rights of one particular Church; this man, the rights of the Church 
universal. He, an archbishop; this man, a Cardinal of the Roman 
Church. ; 
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ST. JOHN FISHER 


This defence of the Universal Church was made by Fisher 
under such conditions as almost immeasurably to honour the 
defender. It must be remembered that Fisher was defend- 
ing, not primarily the Church, but the Pope. But Fisher 
was too sound a theologian and Catholic not to distinguish 
between a divine institution and its human occupants. A 
life that had been lived under Alexander VI, and had been 
ended under Paul III, was not likely to confuse the office 
with the person or to identify infallibility with impeccability. 
Moreover, if we may take the judgement of Fr. Bridgett 
and other competent historians, Fisher was one of those 
who thought that the Pope’s delays to decide the theological 
issues lost England to the Faith. Under such circumstances, 
and three centuries and a half before the Vatican decision, 
Fisher’s death-witness to papal authority is perhaps the 
most momentous happening of the sixteenth century. 


* * * * 


Yet this dogmatic aspect of Fisher’s heroic martyrdom, 
though so striking, may have to yield to the social aspect, 
which as time goes on may grow in greatness. 

Just as in Florence Savonarola instinctively understood 
and accepted the challenge of ‘‘money-power,’’ now so 
explicitly exposed and condemned by the Quadragesimo 
Anno, so did Fisher instinctively understand and accept the 
challenge of Totalitarianism when it first opened its attack. 

A comparison of sixteenth century with contemporary 
Germany or Italy or France or Spain will yield detailed proof 
that for a Totalitarian foray into the liberty slowly won and 
wrought by Christ’s spirit no country was so ripe as was 
England. Almost everything in Church and State, in 
Churchmen and Statesmen, in the debts of the Crown to 
the Papacy and of the Papacy to the Crown made many of 
the first decisive lines of cleavage indistinguishable. That 
practically an entire Hierarchy failed to detect a heresy can- 
not wholly be attributed to their wickedness of life, or even 
to the weakness of their will. There are certain occasions 
of sin so strong that only the heroic will can overcome. 

Master of these circumstances and with a large, detailed 
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plan unstayed by conscientiousness was the colossal figure of 
Cromwell. This student of Machiavelli was more fortunate 
than his master in belonging to a happy island, now Tudor- 
governed, where all and more than all the principles of // 
Principe could be put into operation. If money was needed 
this quondam house-and-land-agent could confiscate the 
wealth of the richest Church in Christendom. If force was 
needed, Henry Tudor had no hesitations on the grounds of 
kindred, friendship or loyal service. If ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion was needed, the Divine Right of Kings, eked out by 
hanging and quartering, had given Cromwell a non-resisting 
or consenting Hierarchy. 

There is a phrase in an ambassadorial despatch from 
England in those years. He writes to his royal master that 
“‘everything here is now Sedition.’’ Already in the sixteenth 
century we have the totalitarian dogma that can make even ° 
trivial acts—or even silence—an act of counter-revolution 
or sedition. 

If against this subtle yet brutal Machiavellianism of Henry 
and Cromwell the gaunt, immovable Yorkshireman stood up 
in the name of Jesus, he stood up no less in the name of 
human freedom. Perhaps one of the greatest pages in the 
history of England records the names of her children who 
suffered for freedom’s sake. But none of those names has a 
greater title to remembrance than that of John Fisher. 

Two special titles will one day win him a unique place 
amongst the champions of human liberty. 

First when the totalitarian attack was first delivered under 
circumstances that made it irresistible because almost un- 
distinguishable, it was the genius of Fisher to detect and 
oppose it. We of Fisher’s faith know the secret source of 
wisdom which gave him ‘‘sight beyond the smoke.”’ 

Secondly, he fought it; he died fighting it. Yet unlike the 
man he was fighting, he always fought fair. John Fisher 
never ‘‘fouled’’ his adversaries. But though, for a moment, 
they won on a foul, he like a true sportsman never gave in 
*‘till the bell rang.”’ 


* * * * 


Some days ago my anguish at reading that Soviet Russia 
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had now authorized the death-sentence for children over 
twelve even for stealing, made me write to several prominent 
and influential men and women politicians. Before me as I 
write is the despairing letter of one of the most prominent 
whose sincerity is everywhere accepted and whose advocacy 
of Russia was public. He writes: 

It is difficult to know what anybody can do about the atrocities 
which are being committed in nearly all the dictatorships to-day, 
except pray. They are now quite impervious to foreign opinion. 

When one travels abroad one becomes more and more grateful 
that one lives in England. 

I am not sure that our main task will not be to prevent liberty 
and the very large measure of social reform already accomplished 
in this country from being swept away. 

An example of the liberty of the subject still existing in 
this country may well form a contrast with the totalitarian 
ideals which Fisher quietly but doggedly fought till the 
Tower axe put an end to his game. A man who was con- 
victed of murder though he had pleaded ‘‘accidental death,’’ 
successfully appealed to the House of Lords. He was 
fortunate in having his appeal presented by a Catholic 
advocate. And the Law Lords decided that even when a 
prisoner confessed to having caused death, it was not his 
duty to prove that the death was accidental. On the contrary 
it was the duty of the Crown to prove that the death was 
deliberate. 

If this liberty of the subject is now a prized feature in our 
national life, we must not forget that it is a prize stubbornly 
won from an abortive Tudor totalitarianism by a group of 
dogged inhabitants of these islands. Amongst that group of 
our fellow countrymen the honours must be given to our 
fellow Catholics. And amongst the group of fellow Catholics 
the foremost place must be given to the fearless leader 
whose Beverely Blue by the stroke of the Tudor axe became 
for all time Beverley Scarlet. 

VincENT McNass, O.P. 
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THE EARLIEST LIFE OF ST. JOHN FISHER 


THE beginning of all our knowledge of St. John Fisher is 
a life written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth from thirty to 
forty years after his death. This account, after circulating 
in manuscript for almost a century, was finally published 
as The Life and Death of that renowned John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester. Comprising the highest and hidden 
Transactions of Church and State in the Reign of Henry 
the 8, with divers Morall, Historicall, and Political Animad- 
versions upon Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas Moor, Martin 
Luther, with a full relation of Queen Katherine’s Divorce. 
Carefully selected from severall ancient Records, by Tho. 
Bailey, D.D. London. Printed in the yeare, 1655. 
The Dr. Bailey thus responsible for this first publication 
was not however the author of the Life. A manuscript of 
it, that belonged at one time to the English Benedictine 
monks of Dieulouard in Lorraine had come into his hands 
and ‘‘making some alteration therein’’—‘‘verbiage, mé- 
prises, et sottes interpolations,’’ the later scientific Bollan- 
dist styles them—he had printed it as his own work. Bailey 
was soon found out, but his ill-informed and stupid manipu- 
lation of the text threw a discredit upon the biographer 
whom he had exploited which lasted down to our own times. 
The pioneer in the work of restoring the credit of this six- 
teenth century writer was Fr. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., 
whose monumental life of the martyr appeared in 1888. A 
few years later in the Analecta Bollandiana Fr. Francis Van 
Ortroy, S.J., produced a critical edition of the Life’ and in 
1921 the early English Text Society printed the transcription 
of the Life made many years ago by the Rev. Ronald Bayne. 
A new edition of the Life, with the text, for the first time, in 





1 Vie du bienheureux martyr Jean Fisher, Cardinal, Evéque de 
Rochester (1535). Texte Anglais et Traduction Latine du XVI 
siécle publiés et annotés par Fr. Van Ortroy, S.J., Bollandiste. 
Extrait des Analecta Bollandiana, t. X (1891) et t. XII (1893). 
Bruxelles: Imprimerie Polleunis et Ceuterick 37, Rue des Ursulines, 


37- 1893. 
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THE EARLIEST LIFE OF ST. JOHN FISHER 


modern spelling is about to be published. 

For anything like a definite judgment on the place of this 
anonymous work in the history of English literature the 
present writer must refer the enquirer to the scholar who 
has not yet appeared who will follow in the way of the 
learned editors of Harpsfield’s More.? The Life is un- 
doubtedly the most vivid portrait of the scholar, the patron 
of learning, the bishop and the martyr that we possess, and 
as I have read and re-read it in the last few months it has 
seemed to me that we possess in it a literary masterpiece 
worthy to rank with the best that its age produced. To 
state that it is comparatively unknown is merely to say that 
it has shared the fate of many other books produced by the 
generation of Catholic scholars whom Cecil and Elizabeth 
suppressed and exiled. It is singularly direct in style, its 
sentences carefully constructed, paragraph linked to para- 
graph by a single ceaseless rhythm that makes the hundred 
and fifty pages of the whole one thing. The comparison 
continually comes to my mind of the longer and more 
elaborate plainsong melodies where each neum and group of 
neums has its own perfected life, is a thing perfect and 
complete in itself, and yet is part of a greater thing and at 
the same time that it goes to make up that greater thing 
derives therefrom whatever itself possesses of life and move- 
ment. Nowhere is there a trace of the literary affectation 
that characterizes the writers who were the anonymous 
author’s fashionable contemporaries. Nor is it ever ham- 
pered by that cumbrous heaping of phrase on phrase to the 
utter obscuring of meaning, which, again, we must allow to 
characterize much of Elizabethan writing. Whoever he 
was, this unknown biographer of Fisher, he wrote with a 
simplicity, a clarity, a dignified eloquence and an effect that 
often suggest Cicero himself. 

It is not enough that the life of a saint should be a work 
of art. The story it tells must be true. What then are the 
sources used by the anonymous author and how far can we 





2 Professor R. W. Chambers and Miss E. Hitchcock for the Early 
English Text Soc., 1932. 
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be certain that he was a man careful and critical in his use 
of them? These are usually questions as difficult to answer 
as they are important. There has survived, however, along 
with the different manuscript copies of the Life, a collection 
of papers that show us the Life in the making. This is the 
MS. 152 of the Arundel Collection in the British Museum, 
and the relation of these precious relics to the finished Life 
has been admirably worked out by Fr. Van Ortroy. The 
codex contains the final draft of the Life with the author’s 
own corrections. It contains some of the letters of enquiry 
which he wrote to men likely to have known the saint him- 
self and other prominent personages of the time. It contains 
also the valuable extracts, which are, alas, all that we 
possess of it, from the Life of St. Thomas More written by 
his nephew William Rastall. We can confidently say that 
the author of this Life of St. John Fisher was methodical 
and conscientious, that he was in touch with men who knew 
the saint’s contemporaries, and who were in a position to 
favour him with copies even of state papers, such for 
example as Wolsey’s correspondence with the English 
ambassadors sent to Rome on the business of the king’s 
divorce. 

For two matters the Life is of the first importance, and 
in each case the source of its unique information is very 
high, namely William Rastall, one of the most distinguished 
legal thinkers of his day and a judge of the Common Pleas. 
These two matters are the account of the famous Convoca- 
tion of 1531 at which the question of the Royal Supremacy 
made its first appearance, and the account of the bishop's 
trial. If the last is important only to the student and client 
of the martyr, the first is something which must affect our 
view of the whole nature of the change made by Henry 
VIII in the religion of his people. 

When was the Life written? The earliest judgment on 
this important question is that of the antiquary Thomas 
Baker, who on the manuscript Harleian 7047 has noted, 
“‘This life was wrote or begun under Queen Mary.” 
Most modern writers down to Fr. Van Ortroy went further 
even than Baker in their adherence to this opinion of an 
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eatly date of composition. ‘‘I have no doubt,’’ wrote Fr. 
Bridgett, ‘‘that Dr. Hall not only gathered his materials 
during Mary’s lifetime but had finished the Life before the 
accession of Elizabeth.’’ Lord Acton, placing the date at 
1580, is a solitary exception to this quasi-unanimity. The 
later researches of Fr. Van Ortroy finally settled the doubts. 
The Life speaks of Mary the Catholic as dead; it speaks of 
the restored royal supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. It 
quotes from books only published in 1564, and 1567. Again 
from the letters of the Cambridge correspondent the author 
was still sending out his questionaires in 1575-1576. The 
work was indeed a long time in preparation but the bulk of 
it is later than 1567, much of it is later still, and the final 
draft is not later than the closing months of 1576. 

Who wrote the Life? Down to Fr. Van Ortroy opinion 
was unanimous that the author was Richard Hall, a priest 
born in the diocese of York in the year 1537. Hall was a 
Cambridge man, a student of Christ’s and a fellow of 
Pembroke. The Act of Supremacy (1559) brought his 
Cambridge career to an end, and in July, 1560, he resigned 
his offices and went into exile. He later lectured at the 
recently founded English College of Douai. He became a 
canon at St. Omer, and at St. Omer he died on February 
26, 1604, after forty-four years spent in exile. 

But the Life itself shows innumerable signs that the writer 
was resident in England. The Cambridge letters show that 
in 1576 he was a neighbour of Alban Langdale, then a 
prisoner in the house of the Bishop of Winchester hard by 
the Church of St. Mary Overy that is now the cathedral of 
the protestant diocese of Southwark—and a neighbour too 
of William Roper who was living at Eltham. Again the 
Life is obviously the production of a mature mind and of 
aman who was on familiar terms with the greatest men of 
his time, an intimate of Stephen Gardiner, the Lord High 
Chancellor, for example, at whose table he had met other 
Lords of the Council. -Now Gardiner died in 1555 and 
Richard Hall was then a youth of eighteen who had not yet 





3Cf. Van Ortroy, p. 77 
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achieved his first university successes. 

The book, according to the Latin translation of it in the 
Barberini Library, was the work of several hands, for it 
speaks of a bishop who was ‘‘one of them that composed 
this life.’’ This bishop can be identified with Thomas 
Watson, Bishop of Lincoln, the most promising and, if we 
except the octogenarian Tunstall, the ablest of the prelates 
whom Elizabeth deprived and imprisoned. Watson had 
been in his day the president of the college the martyr. 
bishop had founded, and others who collaborated were 
theologians whom the same foundation had formed. Who 
was the writer finally responsible for the composition and 
definite form of the Life? Here we can only offer conjec- 
tures more or less reasonable. Professor Chambers has 
shown that it was not Harpsfield. Fr. Van Ortroy’s 
suggestion is a Dr. Young who in Mary’s reign was vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge, and president of Pembroke at the 
moment when Hall was elected a fellow. Young was a 
fellow student of Alban Langdale at St. John’s in the earlier 
part of the century, and in Elizabeth’s reign he lived in 
London and apparently close by Langdale. He can there- 
fore, without any undue straining of texts, be identified with 
the writer of the letter to whom the Cambridge correspon- 
dent replies, ‘“You may ask Mr. Langdale, your neighbour, 
what he can remember of him.’’ Young and Hall further- 
more continued their relations, for in 1573 Hall published 
his old president’s De Schismate. As this was sent to him 
for publication may not the Life of Fisher also have been 
entrusted to his care? Hall had a copy of the final draft— 
for it is almost certainly he who prepared from it the finished 
Latin version now in the Barberini Library and which bears 
on its first page the imprimatur, dated April 7, 1599, of 
Francois Lucas, $.T.L., Canon Penitentiary of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Omer and Censor of books. This translation, 
though ready for the press, was never printed. Hall died 
five years later, and then, as the manuscript began to be 
copied and to circulate among Catholics, the name of the 
translator became attached to the original English work. 

Puitip HUGHES. 
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INITIATION TO CHRISTENDOM 


Tribute to St. Thomas More 


EUROPE has gone out of Christendom. There are still 
perhaps Christian nations, whatever this may mean to-day, 
there is a strong though disunited Christian tradition living 
in many millions of people and representing, through them, 
a power of public import still, there is the Church Catholic, 
and many other forms of ‘‘organized religion.’’ But Europe 
has gone out of Christendom four hundred years ago. This 
is not merely another way of saying that the sixteenth cen- 
tury saw the break-up of the formal religious unity it had 
possessed throughout the Middle Ages. Europe is not merely 
the name of a continent and a mere factual unit based on the 
neighbourhood of nations and peoples living within its boun- 
daries. Mr. Christopher Dawson in his admirable work The 
Making of Europe and others of his books has recovered the 
true meaning and significance of what Europe has been in 
the history of mankind—not the natural scene of the lives of 
peoples like any other similar scene, but Christendom. The 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century was from the 
religious and Catholic point of view the gravest event, but it 
had no less grave accompaniments in fields quite beyond 
the strictly religious domain. Nor was the Reformation the 
sole cause—it was in fact just as much an effect. England 
might never have gone beyond breaking up the ties, with 
Henry VIII, that bound her up into Christendom, and 
yet have severed herself from the most living reality of a 
thousand years of European history. 

It was Sir Thomas More who realized that most clearly. 
“Tam not bound, my lord, to confirm my conscience to the 
counsel of one realm against the general counsel of Christen- 
dom,’’ he said during his trial. In this case it was not the 
Saint himself that was- defendant, it was Christendom. It 
was the ‘‘General Council’’ of Christendom that was put on 
trial, and found guilty of treachery by ‘‘the Council of one 
tealm’’ in secession from Christendom. Apart from the 
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official voice of the Church, St. Thomas More has perhaps 
been the last witness to the reality of Christendom. States. 
man as well as saint (a marriage of which modern times can 
conceive only as being in divorce), he could not but be 
martyred. I must refrain from writing on what, in com. 
menting on Mr. Christopher Hollis’ life of Thomas More, | 
have termed More’s notorious holiness. I had been in physi- 
cal pains for days, thrown from laughter into tears and from 
tears into laughter, when reading, for the first time, the full 
story of his life. I am not sure that I should ever get through 
telling it even to such an audience as my little girl, without 
my balance being strangely disturbed. But there is that 
other thing which is within the compass of every student of 
political history and philosophy, that which makes Saint 
Thomas More the outstanding representative of an order to 
which England had belonged in belonging to herself and to 
which she was lost in Henry VIII’s reign. It is true that any 
great revolution in history is an event as well as a process 
going through successive phases of development. But it was 
Henry VIII who set his country on the road to secession, 
and it was his Chancellor and ex-Chancellor who most nobly 
fought the losing battle. St. Thomas More was a visionary 
(in the intellectual, not in the psychological, sense of the 
word). He simply saw that it was not a question of an old 
against a new order, but of order against the perversion 
of order. 

Perhaps that order was derelict and broke down because 
it was ripe to fall. Thomas More knew perfectly well the 
defects and deficiencies in the actual state of that order. But 
to him it was utter folly to put down Order and its inherent 
possibilities for self-restoration, in exchange of ordered 
Destruction. St. Thomas More died for a cause in which 
far more than a single country was involved. He died not 
only for England, part and parcel of the Christian Order, he 
died for all of Europe since he died upholding that order. 
And, as I have said, Europe has gone out of Christendom 
though it has not rejected Christianity formally. The seces- 
sion has been universal. It may be argued that this course 
of things was wholly inevitable, and that it was merely the 
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INITIATION TO CHRISTENDOM 


natural outcome of the growth of national States during the 
last centuries of the Middle Ages and other causes fully dis- 
cernible for the historian. But nothing in history is inevitable 
except just this that men and nations must reap what they 
have sown. In the present order of things we are reaping 
what has been sown by the destruction of the European 
Order, that is, of Christendom. 

The Christian order has broken down not merely in the 
realm of religion, but in the social, economic, political and 
cultural life of the nations. We can trace all the evils of our 
age to one common source, which is the secularist conception 
of Autonomy. In the Christian Order things are seen and 
done, thought of and worked upon in reference to an order- 
ing centre, which is God. This relationship is basic for the 
order whatever its name or title to authority, since it is of the 
very essence of order. When that fundamental relation is 
taken out of the order of things, it follows, not that there will 
be chaos in the full and strict sense of the word (since even 
the perversion of Order implies still a semblance and a 
certain measure of order), but that what has been substituted 
as a ‘‘new’’ order is vitiated even when and where it is 
successful. Might we not perhaps have to acknowledge the 
merits and successes of this age as a sort of brilliant vices— 
the merits of its very faults? However this be (and of course 
we are all in the mess), we ought clearly to recognize what 
we have lost, what Europe, what the world has lost in the 
wild quest for autonomy. Apostasy means the death of the 
Soul. The secession from Christendom has meant the 
heaping up of perplexities under which Civilization is 
succumbing. 

What the nations of the world need, then, is nothing less 
than a new initiation to Christendom. The Roman Catholic 
Church has in the most solemn way raised Blessed Sir 
Thomas More, glory of England and of the Church, to the 
honour of her altars. St. Thomas More is one of the Knights 
of that Realm that ought to be, and which he used to call 
Christendom. If Europe is ever to be restored to the fulness 
of the glory that was hers when she was Christendom, we 
must raise Sir Thomas More to be our sainted Leader in the 
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crusade for the Recovery of Europe. The canonization of 
Thomas More is a solemn appeal addressed to the peoples of 
Europe to make Europe again what she had been meant and 
made to be. St. Thomas More is the Intercessor in the cause 
of the Restoration of Christendom, which is vital to the life 
of humanity. 

OsKAR BAUHOFER. 


NOWHERE ISLAND 


IT is only of late years that Communism has come to excite 
an emotion rather than an opinion. . . . Until a decade 
or two ago, it distinguished itself from Socialism in that it 
dealt with distribution or consumption whereas Socialism 
concerned, the mode of production: and whereas Socialism 
was a theory of economics the appeal of Communism was to 


sentiment, one might even say to religion. Their common 
ground lay solely in a recognition of the equality of Man. 
But it was Communism that associated itself with the now 
century-old hope of the perfectibility of Man. 

Historically Communism was of course forborne by such 
as the Essenes, whose economy of life was however inspired 
by the urge to escape (rather than repair) social ills. They 
are described by Philo: ‘‘None had his own house but 
shared his dwelling with all. Living in colonies they threw 
upen their doors to all their sect that came their way. They 
had a common storehouse, common expenditure, common 
garments, common food (syssitia). They gave what they 
earned to a common fund for the support of the unfit.”’ 

The Communist colonies of last century were ineffectual 
enough and are notable largely in that their origin was 
philanthropic and motived, if not by pessimism, at least by 
the urge to escape. 

Communism, as we know it, was anticipated in literature 
only by a Saint—in the Utopia of Thomas More. Here was 
a state in many respects indistinguishable from the economy 
of the Soviet, comprising four million souls, superintended 
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NOWHERE ISLAND 


by elected officers, shifted periodically from office to office, 
none escaping the toil of production, the population levelled 
by the adoption of surplus offspring by the barren or less 
fertile. Soon we shall have a Saint of the Roman Calendar 
who is also the idol of modern Communists. ‘‘It is his 
socialism that has made him immortal’’ (Karl Kautsky in 
his Thomas More und Sein Utopie), or again, ‘‘Rarely does 
Socialism to-day produce so uncompromising a critic of 
society.’’ At least two noted Communists have recorded that 
their conversion from Bourgeois philosophy was due to read- 
ing the Utopia; and I myself have seen a small Bolshevik 
(to whom even Tolstoi is forbidden by the Soviet Index 
Expurgatorius) spending his evening unreluctantly with 
More’s Nowhere Island. The Chancellor of England who 
tilted against the ‘‘rapacious and unprofitable rich’’ (prefer- 
ring the poor as ‘‘of greater profit to the common weal’’) has 
been hailed as the morning star of Revolution; a Bolshevist 
educationalist has spoken of a Saint of the Catholic Church 
as ‘providing the proletariate with its Evangel.’’ Unhoped 
for as its influence may have been it is not too much to say 
with Montgomery Carmichael (cf. The Dublin Review, 
October, 1932) that the Utopia is ‘‘responsible for the exis- 
tence of modern Socialism and Communism.”’ 

Naturally enough it is customary to pass off the Utopia 
as a peg, a pleasant phantasy, on which its author hung a 
catalogue of certain admitted abuses. It is conveniently 
forgotten that there is a preface composed of hard facts— 
facts concerning the wretched state of the sixteenth century 
proletariate, the avarice and cruelty of the élite, the un- 
Christian commerce of the wool-market, the callousness of 
the landlords who supplied it at the expense of disemploying 
and starving the farm-labourers—a state of affairs which 
we recognize as the obvious analogue of modern indus- 
trialism. There is no pleasant fancy in More’s bitter de- 
nunciation of the pandemic hanging of thieves whose theft 
because they were starving was no theft. Note how he 
abandons his model of an ideal pagan state and urges 
“Christ’s True doctrine of behaviour.’’ It is perhaps un- 
fortunate, though natural, that the saintly humanist (steeped 
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in Plato and the classics) took as his theme the maxims of 
Natural Law; because he has left a loop-hole for his Jaissez. 
faire devotees. But a theologian will not let these com. 
placent people escape far—aware (as More himself) that 
Nature is worked upon, not antagonized by Grace. The 
argument is implicit in the Utopia (without even adverting 
to Monastic Communism or the Apostolic Socialism of the 
Acts). 

In September, 1933 (cf. BLACKFRIARS Editorial for that 
month), the late Father Bede Jarrett predicted that it would 
not be long before Moscow would learn from Rome and 
Bolsheviks seek reinstatement in the one, transcendent 
comity of nations. Who dare say that it may not be through 
him—and through his prayers—at whose feet they sit, the 
author of the Utopia, who died rather than deny a principle 
which would unite us all in the One True Commune upon 
Earth? 

J. F. T. Prince. 


ST. THOMAS MORE: A LAST WORD 


“‘FIRST to respect and regard God and afterwards the 
King, thy master.”’ 

This ‘‘notable and woorthye lesson and charge’’ was the 
first instruction given by Henry VIII to Thomas More on 
the first entry of the latter into the King’s service. The 
occcasion of this entry has a certain historical interest and 
significance. It happened after the decision of a legal 
dispute between the Pope and the King concerning a ship 
belonging to the Pope which the King claimed as forfeit. 

“‘There chaunced a great shippe of his that then was Pope 
to arriue at Southampton, the which the King claymed asa 
forfeyture. Wherevpon the popes ambassadour, then resi- 
dent in the Realme, vpon sute obteyned of the King that 
he might retaine for his master some Consailers learned in 
the lawes of the Realme, and that in his owne presence (him 
selfe being a singuler Ciuilian) the matter might in some 
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ST. THOMAS MORE: A LAST WORD 


publike place be openly heard, debated and discoursed. 
Among all the lawyers, no one could be founde so apte and 
meete as Master More, as one that was able to report to the 
Ambassadour all the reasons and argumentes on both sides 
proposed and alleaged. Vpon this the Counsailers of either 
partie, in the presence of the Lorde Chauncellour and other 
the Judges in the Starre chamber, had audience accor- 
dinglye. At what time Master More was not onely a bare 
reporter to the Ambassadour, but argued himselfe also so 
learnedly and so substantially that he recovered and wonne 
to the pope the saide forfaiture, and to himselfe high 
commendation and renowne.”’ 

After this manifestation of More’s ability and power the 
King insisted that he leave his office of undersheriff in the 
city and enter into the royal service. 

And the instruction that the King gave to More, that in 
all his doings and affairs touching the King he should first 
respect and regard God and afterward the King his master, 
appears to have been understood by More not as a mere 
pious phrase but as an undertaking that he should always 
have freedom of conscience. Some ten years later when 
More was now Lord Chancellor the King approached him 
and invited him to weigh and consider the great matter of 
his marriage: upon which, we are told, the Lord Chancellor 
falling down upon his knees humbly besought His Highness 
“to stand his gracious Sovereign as he ever since his entry 
first into his Grace’s service had found him, saying there 
was nothing in the world that had been so grievous unto his 
heart as to remember that he was not able, as he willingly 
would with the loss of one of his limbs, for that matter 
anything to find whereby he could with his conscience safely 
serve His Grace’s contention: as he alway bare in mind 
the most godly word that His Highness spake unto him at 
his first coming into his noble service, the most virtuous 
lesson that ever Prince -taught his servant, willing him first 
to look unto God, and after God unto him, as in good faith 
he said he did, or else might His Grace well account him his 
most unworthy servant.’’ To which the King answered 
that if More could not in this matter with his conscience 
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serve him he was content to accept his service otherwise; 
and would nevertheless continue his gracious favour towards 
him and never with that matter molest his conscience 
further. 

After he had ceased to be Lord Chancellor and when he 
was now suffering imprisonment in the Tower, More refers 
(in the letters which have survived) no less than three times 
to this instruction and undertaking of the King; once in a 
letter to the King’s secretary Thomas Cromwell; once in a 
letter to his fellow sufferer Dr. Wilson; and once (towards 
the end) in a letter to his daughter Margaret Roper. 

At the last, even on the morning of his execution, an old 
friend of More, Sir Thomas Pope, arrived with a message 
from the King that he must die that day before 9 o’clock. 
More thanked his friend for the news he brought and ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the King for placing him where 
he had had so much leisure to prepare for his last end. ‘‘And 
so, God help me, am I bounden unto His Highness most of 
all that it pleaseth him so shortly to rid me from the miseries 
of this wretched world and therefore will I not fail earnestly 
to pray for His Grace both here and also in the world to 
come.”’ 

‘‘The King’s pleasure is further,’’ said the royal mes- 
senger, ‘‘that at your execution you shall be brief and shall 
not use many words.’’ 

Even at the last the King’s command would be obeyed. 
His last words would be not to the people but to the King. 
He would speak a word that the King would recall and 
understand. He asked the people simply to pray for him as 
he would pray for them in the next world. And he asked 
them to pray to God to give the King good counsel. And 
he added this word which would convey to Henry that in 
all things he had obeyed the instruction of His Majesty: 

“I call you to witness, brothers, that I die in and for the 
Faith of the Catholic Church, the King’s loyal servant, but 
God’s first.’’ 


RicHarpD O’SULLIVAN. 





SANCTITY AND MARRIAGE 


THE canonization of Blessed Thomas More is extremely 
significant for many reasons: he was an Englishman, a 
layman, a man of great learning, a humanist, and he died a 
martyr to his belief in papal supremacy. More than any 
other man, perhaps, he was the typical Englishman. His 
humour, versatility, and literary achievements have en- 
deared him to multitudes of readers in every part of the 
English-speaking world. His canonization is notable also 
for the fact that he was a married man—indeed twice mar- 
ried. It is a long time since any married saint has been 
officially canonized by the Catholic Church. That so few 
married people have been raised to the Church’s altars since 
the present process of canonization was initiated, raises the 
query whether sanctity is in any way incompatible with 
married life. 

To answer this question we must first clarify our minds 
as to what are the constituent elements of sanctity. Many 
think that a saint is simply one who lives according to high 
moral standards. But one can live such a life without any 
conscious relationship with God. A saint is one whose whole 
life is motivated by the love of God, and who tries daily to 
do the will of God, as that will is made known to him through 
vocation and circumstances. According to the degree of 
sanctity, saints are divided into common and heroic saints. 

For obvious reasons it is only the heroic saints that are 
canonized by the Church. Before any servant of God can 
be enrolled in the canon of the saints it must be established 
beyond peradventure that his or or her life was distinguished 
by the heroic practice of faith, hope, charity, justice, tem- 
perance, fortitude and prudence. That is the norm according 
to which the Sacred Sanggetion judges in the process of 
canonization. 

In the cloistered life heroic love of God may be manifested 
in self-abnegation, continence, the cheerful acceptance of 
poverty and suffering, prayer and obedience. In married 
life it shines forth in patient endurance, mutual forbearance, 
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sacrifices for the children, mutual faithfulness and affection, 
control of the sex instinct, and extraordinary self-denial. 
Under both sets of circumstances saints are developed— 
whether in the same proportion God only knows. Not even 
all heroic saints have been formally canonized by the 
Church. Religious orders are more likely to take the neces- 
sary steps towards the canonization of one of their members 
than a private family, especially if the living members of 
the family are either worldly or poor, or if they think that 
the saint was too generous in distributing the family 
inheritance. 

Unusual mystical experiences, such as visions, ecstatic 
prayer, or the awareness of the divine action in the soul, are 
not essential to establish the heroic sanctity that is required 
for canonization. They are given at God’s pleasure and 
possibly may be conditioned in some way by natural charac- 
ter and temperament. 

The Catholic Church asserts the rights of all her children 
to sanctity. This teaching of the Church found special 
expression in St. Francis de Sales, who delighted in leading 
men and women of the world into the sanctuary of perfec- 
tion. He taught that one could live the saintly life anywhere 
—in the army, the court, the university, the world of com- 
merce or the home. 

Retirement from the world, though good both for the 
souls who are called by God to leave the world, and for the 
world which they help to sanctify by their prayers and 
vicarious sufferings, is not the only road to sanctity. In this 
and every age, there has always been an urgent need for 
saints who are in the world but not of it, engaged in secular 
work, and committed to the ordinary human relationships 
—family life, business activities, politics, art, science, litera- 
ture. There is no reason why we should not have such 
saints. 

Such an outpouring of divine grace would make Christian 
standards of living more familiar to the indifferent and 
worldly, hasten the return of the world to a Catholic culture, 
and diffuse more widely the leaven of Catholic sanctity. 
They have taken up their abode in the land of far distances, 
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in peaceful valleys amid majestic mountain peaks; but the 
friends they have left behind sometimes feel that they have 
been deserted. However, those who have renounced the 
world have obeyed the call of God, and God’s wisdom may 
not be questioned. 

Is sanctity then incompatible with marriage? Not a few 
would hold that it is, and perhaps on a superficial view of 
the facts a plausible argument might be constructed. St. 
Paul went so far as to say: ‘‘He that is without a wife is 
solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord: how he 
may please God. But he that is with a wife is solicitous for 
the things of the world; how he may please his wife.’’ That 
might suggest the inference that, in the opinion of St. Paul, 
a married man could not be a saint. 

Most of the saints commemorated in the Church’s Calen- 
dar have been bishops, priests or religious. Many of the 
canonized married saints were either martyrs, or royal 
saints who married for reasons of state or they separated 
by mutual consent and became religious, or when the hus- 
band or wife died the other embraced the monastic life. 
It must be admitted that few married women whose hus- 
bands have outlived them have been canonized. There have 
been many saintly widows, but a husband in the flesh seems 
to be an obstacle to sanctity. Wives have not so often been 
obstacles to the sanctification of their husbands. Neverthe- 
less it is noteworthy that, while the number of saints who 
have been beatified or canonized in the last four centuries 
has been between four and five hundred, of these more than 
three hundred belonged to religious orders. From this it 
might be inferred that both the Church and the saints have 
been lukewarm in their devotion to the married state. 

In reply to this argument we may say that it is only to be 
expected that the religious life should prove to be pre- 
eminently the school for sanctity. Nevertheless a sufficient 
proof that marriage and sanctity are not mutually contra- 
dictory is to be found in the actual practice of the Church in 
canonizing many men and women who were married. 

In Our Lord’s teaching both marriage and celibacy are 
approved. After He had laid down the principle of the 
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indissolubility of marriage, His disciples concluded that it 
might be better not to marry. ‘‘If the case of a man with 
his wife be so, it is expedient not to marry.’’* In His reply 
He emphasized two points. First, He reaffirmed His pre- 
vious declaration that the marriage bond may not be dis- 
solved. Secondly, He explained that celibacy, when chosen 
for supernatural motives with a view to the heavenly life, is 
praiseworthy. This state of life, however, is only for those 
who have been favoured with a special grace of illumination 
and fortitude. ‘‘He that can receive it, let him receive it.” 
Every one is free either to marry or not to marry. The 
choice of the single state must be free from constraint. There 
are three classes of celibates in the world: those who are 
naturally inclined to continence; those who are unwillingly 
compelled to live a single life; and those who voluntarily 
adopt celibacy ‘‘for the sake of the kingdom of heaven’’— 
that is, to be more free to serve the Church.” 

Thus Our Lord both restored marriage to its pristine 
purity, and made celibacy and virginity a matter of voca- 
tion. Just because He sanctified marriage, rendered it 
indissoluble, and made it a sacrament of His Church, He 
thereby gave His divine sanction to the life of continence 
and chastity. There will always be those who feel that they 
cannot submit to the indissolube bond of marriage, but 
wish to preserve their individual liberty of action. With all 
their hearts they aspire to the ideal and heavenly life, and 
desire to be free to make as generous an offering of them- 
selves as possible to the service of God. 

St. Paul settled the question of the relative good of con- 
tinence and marriage in these words: ‘‘I would that all men 
were even as myself. But every man hath his proper gift 
from God: one after this manner and another after that.’ 
Sanctity, therefore, may be attained in either state. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are led is that both 
celibacy and marriage are in accordance with the will of 





1 Matt. xxix, 10. 

2 Méditations Sur la Vie de Notre Seigneur Jesus Christ, by Rev. 
P. M. Meschler, S.J., Vol. II, p. 369. 

3 I Cor. vii, 7. 
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God, and that it is entirely a matter of vocation which state 
anyone shall enter. That being so, it is abundantly clear 
that one may attain to sanctity either in the single life or in 
the married life. 

The reason why so few married saints have been canonized 
is probably to be found in the fact that the marriage state 
from its very nature does not provide such a favourable 
ground as the unmarried state for heroic sanctity on the 
grand scale—that is, for such a complete holocaust of one’s 
life as to make it possible for the heroism involved to compel 
the notice of onlookers. It will be only in such latter cases 
as a rule that sufficient evidence of heroicity could be avail- 
able. Just as the military authorities in a war can only 
single out for the award of an honourable medal those cases 
of courage which are readily observable, so the Church can 
apply her formal process of canonization only on similar 
principles. 

To assert that men and women may become saints in the 
married state, if marriage is their vocation, is not to assert 
that there is no difference in merit—that is, in the rewards 
they will receive in heaven—between those who follow the 
evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity and obedience, and 
those who live merely according to the commandments. It 
can hardly be denied that those who forsake all to follow 
Christ will lay up greater treasure in heaven than those who 
direct their own affairs in the midst of possessions and family 
life, even though their wills be perfectly conformed to the 
will of God. 

That the life of the counsels is considered by the Church 
to be on a higher plane than the life of the precepts is clear 
from the declaration of the Council of Trent: ‘‘If anyone 
shall say the married state is to be placed above the state of 
virginity or celibacy, and that it is not better and more 
blessed to remain in virginity or celibacy than to be joined in 
marriage, let him be anathema.’’ 

Every one is free to choose between the married state and 
celibacy, but he cannot attain to sanctity unless he makes 
his choice in the light of divine vocation. The choice may 
be determined by personal taste, capacity, natural inclina- 
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tion, temperament and so forth. Before coming to a decision, 
it is well that one should seriously count the cost of either 
course. 

Whether people marry or remain single, sanctity is out of 
the question for them unless they are obedient to the call of 
God. This point has been well brought out by Father Bede 
Jarrett: 

There are souls that can only develop the gifts within them 
through the married life. Their souls left solitary would be 
maimed, never achieving their real richness. There are others 
whom God has designed for the way of the cloister—separate, 
untouched, alone. Each has to find the place to which God calls 
him and for which he was destined and endowed. His vocation 
is a positive way of life. The married life, if it is God’s choice 
for you, will contain for you the highest thing you can ever do. 
One way of life may be higher than another, but this can only 
be in the abstract, for that is highest for me which God has called 
me to—whatever it may be. To do God’s will is the noblest 
thing; by this only are both cloister and the way of marriage 
justified. 

Those who would like to marry, and feel that it is their 
vocation, but are denied the means or the opportunity—and 
there is an increasing number of such in the modern world 
—amust learn to convert the sex instinct into energizing forces 
in their work, and in the human relationships which God 
brings to them. An involuntary celibacy is their vocation, 
and it is often a more difficult one than marriage or the 
religious life, just because it is so contrary to their desires. 
These people are deserving of our utmost forbearance and 
sympathy. In the Middle Ages, when life was more simple, 
people either married or went into the priesthood or a reli- 
gious order. Our modern industrial civilization, the high 
cost of living, and the economic independence of women 
have changed all that. These involuntary celibates—both 
men and women—who must live in the world, have a real 
opportunity of becoming saints. 

In these days, when so many look upon marriage as 4 
union of pleasure or self-interest, a step towards money and 
position, or merely as a means of perpetuating the race, 
there is need for insistence on the fact that Christian mar- 
riage is the union before God of two souls who wish, by the 
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SANCTITY AND MARRIAGE 


ce of the sacrament to perfect one another, to love one 
another, and to give children to the Church and saints to 
heaven. 

This higher aim has been stressed by His Holiness Pius 
XI in the Encyclical Casti Connubi: ‘‘The love, then, of 
which we are speaking is not that based on the passing lust 
of the moment nor does it consist in pleasing words only, 
but in the deep attachment of the heart which is expressed 
in action, since love is proved by deeds. This outward 
expression of love in the home demands not only mutual 
help but must go further; must have as its primary purpose 
that man and wife help each other day by day in forming 
and perfecting themselves in the interior life, so that through 
their partnership in life they may advance ever more and 
more in virtue, and above all that they may grow in true 
love towards God and their neighbour, on which indeed 
‘dependeth the whole Law and the Prophets.’ For all men 
of every condition, in whatever honourable walk of life they 
may be, can and ought to imitate that most perfect example 
of holiness placed before man by God, namely Christ Our 
Lord, and by God’s grace to arrive at the summit of perfec- 
tion, as is proved by the examples of many saints.”’ 

SELDEN P. DELANY. 





BLACKFRIARS 


MYSTICISM AND THEOLOGY 


THE publication of the collected spiritual letters of the late 
Abbot Chapman! reveals a side of his life and work less 
well known to the outside world. With the exception of 
one rather long series, these letters are mainly concerned 
with those stages of the spiritual life which St. John of the 
Cross has called the Dark Night of the Soul. In their 
preoccupation with this time of dryness and painful anxiety 
when no comfort is found either in God or in creatures, they 
present a rather gloomy view of Christianity. Dom Chap- 
man had formed the opinion that many reach the mystical 
state without being aware of it, and that for lack of suitable 
instruction they make no progress. He tried to help, 
although always refusing to become a ‘‘professional direc- 
tor,’’ and disclaiming special knowledge. The letters 
contain much that is helpful, expressed with originality and 
vigour. 

He first began to take a serious interest in the subject of 
mysticism when recalled to Maredsous by Abbot Marmion 
in I1912—indeed his own state of soul seemed ‘‘obviously 
mystical’’—and the first of the letters date from that period. 
Very soon he had worked out for himself a provisional 
theory, which he explained at length in a letter of April, 
1913 (p. 250), and in January, 1928, he published in the 
Downside Review an article ‘‘What is Mysticism?”’’ as a 
theological defence of his ideas. To explain the scattered 
references in the letters, that article has been reprinted to 
form the second appendix to the present work. It is exclu- 
sively an interpretation of St. Thomas, but it is so novel an 
interpretation that, put forward with the authority of a 
great reputation, it requires careful examination. Dom 
Chapman sets aside the accepted Thomistic doctrine based 
on the theology of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost (‘‘a harmless 
doctrine, but unfruitful’’—p. 71) and starts again from the 
beginning. It must be said at once that he showed a surpri- 





1 The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman, Sheed & Ward, 8/6. 
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sing lack of acquaintance with the actual text of St. Thomas 
on the fundamental questions of grace and the gifts. It is 
difficult to think that he could have read St. Thomas’ treatise 
on grace in the Summa (I-II, qq. 109-114) or the general 
question on the gifts (I-II, q. 68), and yet have written 
(Letter to a literary man, 26th January, 1925—p. 69-70) 
that St. Thomas never distinguishes actual from habitual or 
sanctifying grace’, or that the actual assistance required for 
doing a supernatural act of a virtue ‘‘would be, by the 
moderns, called ‘actual grace,’ but St. Thomas puts it down 
to the seven gifts.’’$ 


Briefly his theory is this: In the state of Original Justice 
Adam knew God as the angels do, in a purely intellectual 
way, without the normal human need of comparing uni- 
versal ideas with concrete images pictured in the imagina- 
tion (p. 299-301). The mystic’s vision of God is a “‘scanty 
and rare survival of that which was connatural to Adam’’ 
(p. 306). ‘‘Neither the faculty of perceiving pure species 
nor the act of perceiving them is in itself ‘supernatural’ ”’ 
(p. 307), but ‘‘Mysticism . . . like natural things is used 
by grace’ (p. 308)—it is the ‘‘survival of a preternatural 
way to the supernatural’ (p. 309). 


Let us first examine the argument by which Dom Chap- 
man attributes to St. Thomas the teaching that Adam in the 
state of Original Justice knew God in the way that the angels 
naturally do.* After explaining (p. 300) that the soul when 
separated from the body at death understands in a purely 
intellectual, angelic manner—without sense-images, which 
itno longer possesses—he concludes that the soul is radically 
capable of angelic knowledge, and asks why should we not 





2 See particularly q. 110, a. 2, but the distinction is used explicitly 
throughout the treatise. 

3 For example a. 3 concludes: ‘“Therefore the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are habits which dispose man to give prompt obedience to 
the Holy Spirit.’’ 

4 On pp. 298-9, under the heading ‘‘The Thomistic Epistemology,” 
Dom Chapman says that angels know God by means of species 
impressae; it is not St. Thomas’ teaching, cf. Summa I, q. 56, a. 3. 
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in this life also understand in the angelic manner. He 
continues : 


St. Thomas explains: 

“‘Man is prevented in his present state from the full and lucid 
consideration of God’s intelligible effects by the fact that he is 
—o by _— things and is occupied with them.”’ (Summa 

» q. 94, a. I. 

Adam’s Angelic Consciousness. Adam’s nature before the fall 
was perfect, integra natura, and his intellect had both powers, 
the angelic and the human: 

“‘The rectitude of man as instituted by God consisted in this, 
that the lower (faculties) were subjected to the higher, and the 
higher were not impeded by the lower. Hence the first man was 
not impeded by exterior things from the clear and firm contem- 
plation of intelligible effects which he perceived through the 
irradiation of the First Truth, whether by a natural or a super- 
natural cognition.”’ (Ibid.) 

It was in this way that Adam possessed connaturally a clear 
and direct knowledge of God, such as the angels have by nature. 


In the Article from which the passages are taken (Whether 
Adam knew God’s Essence), St. Thomas had explained that 
Adam could not normally have seen the Divine Essence, so 
that his knowledge was an indirect one obtained through 
the medium of effects, that is to say a knowledge from God’s 
likeness mirrored in creatures. In order to show that Adam 
had a more perfect knowledge of God than is possible to 
us, he had pointed out that the higher, more God-like, 
intelligible (spiritual) effects serve as a medium for a more 
perfect knowledge of God. In their context, therefore, the 
passages quoted by Dom Chapman mean no more than that 
clear and sustained thought on spiritual effects is not possible 
for us in our present state, but was possible for Adam, 
whether he knew the spiritual effects naturally or by 
revelation. There is no suggestion that Adam could have 
known without sense-images as Angels do. In the very next 
Article the one argument by which St. Thomas proves that 
Adam had not a perfect knowledge of angelic natures is 
that in the state of original justice he could not understand 
without sense-images, while in Qu. de Verit., XVIII, a. 5, 
he explains that knowledge without sense-images, would 
have been possible for Adam only if he had enjoyed the 
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MYSTICISM AND THEOLOGY 


beatific vision. St. Thomas’ teaching was constant: in the 
present state of union with the body it exceeds the natural 
power of man to understand without sense-images.® 

Yet the whole basis of Abbot Chapman’s thesis is that 
Adam had this purely intellectual knowledge. He infers 
that Adam’s immunity from the distractions of his lower 
nature alone account for this higher mode of knowing God, 
and (p. 301) quotes St. Thomas to show that the perfect 
equilibrium of nature was due to grace: 

“Tt was by grace that Adam in the state of innocence had that 
mode of vision that the angel has by nature, and therefore he is 
called a second angel.’’ Qu. de Verit. XVIII, a. 1 ad 12. 

After the words ‘‘by nature,’’ St. Thomas adds “‘sicut 
dictum est,’’ his ordinary way of referring to something he 
had just written. The reference is to the ad primum, where 
he makes it clear (1) that Adam’s knowledge of God was 
like that which the angel has by nature in one respect: it 
was not acquired by discursive reasoning, and (2) that it 
was a kind of knowledge not merely made possible by the 
freedom from distractions which grace gave, but itself due 
to grace—a knowledge by a “‘spiritual light divinely in- 
fused,’ ‘‘above the nature of man.’’ It was one of the gratiae 
gratis datae, whose root and cause was sanctifying grace.® 

The Abbot argues (p. 301) that since we have funda- 
mentally the same nature as Adam had, we have the same 
capacity for purely intellectual, angelic knowledge,’ though 
its exercise is impeded by our disordered lower nature. He 
quotes St. Thomas as holding that partially and on occasion 
grace delivers us from the tyranny of sense, so that: 

“In contemplation God is seen by a medium which is the light 
of wisdom elevating the mind to discern the divine (but not so 
that the Divine Essence is seen immediately); and thus the divine 
is seen by the contemplative by grace after the state of sin, 





5 Vide, e.g., Summa I, q. 84, a. 7. 

SIbid., q. 100, a. 1 ad 2. 

1 He had already urged (p. 300) that the soul is radically capable 
of pure intellectual knowledge from the fact that a disembodied soul 
understands without sense-images. St. Thomas’ teaching (Summa 
I, q. 89, a. 1) is that such souls understand in a manner that is not 
natural to man precisely because they exist in a manner that is not 
natural. 
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though more perfectly in the state of innocence.’’ Qu. de Verit, 
XVIII, a. 1 ad 4. 

This is the only text used to show that St. Thomas 
identified contemplation with Adam’s ‘‘quasi-angelic con- 
sciousness by infused species.’’ But St. Thomas could only 
be comparing contemplation with the one kind of know- 
ledge which alone he had attributed to Adam in this Article, 
that of which grace was the direct cause and not merely the 
condition. It is difficult to see why the infusion of species 
should be necessary if contemplation is so natural to man 
that the quieting of the senses is the only condition of its 
exercise. 

Continuing his argument, Abbot Chapman supports the 
view that it is the disorder in our soul which impedes our 
angelic mode of knowledge (p. 302) by a passage from St. 
Thomas (IV Sent., d. 50, q. I, a. 1) which makes abstrac- 
tion from the body the condition of our receiving an influx 
from spiritual substances. In point of fact the passage 
immediately preceding this points out quite clearly that 
abstraction from the body is the necessary condition only 
because our corporeal state makes knowledge through the 
senses the only possible knowledge in this life.° 

Assuming then that we have fundamentally the power of 
angelic vision, the Abbot (p. 303) uses the analogy of pro- 
phetic intellectual vision, and from a text of St. Thomas 
(Qu. de Verit., XII, a. 12) makes a distinction between 
perception and understanding. The prophet can perceive, 
but not understand without sense-images.” To translate 
“‘perspecta’’ by ‘‘perceived’’ implying some kind of know- 
ledge prior to understanding (intelligere) would be to make 





8 Dom Chapman is mistaken in thinking that St. Thomas is quo- 
ting the words from pseudo-Dionysius. 

9 Similarly in a footnote he gives a confirmatory passage from Qu. 
unica de Anima, a. 15. He should have continued the quotation. In 
the next sentence St. Thomas says that not until the soul is totally 
separated from the body will it be able to understand without sense- 
images. 

10 In the passage Qu. de Veritate XII, a. 12 ad 2) quoted in the 
second footnote on the same page (303) St. Thomas’ ‘‘percipitur’’ 
which Dom Chapman has translated ‘‘perceived,’’ means ‘‘received,” 
as it does in the ad sextum of the Article. 
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MYSTICISM AND THEOLOGY 


St. Thomas contradict himself in this rather obscure pas- 
sage. In his use of the word, “‘intelligere’’ means know- 
ledge in its widest sense, usually a simple apprehension. He 
speaks indifferently of our absolute need of sense-images 
for understanding (intelligere—Summa I, q. 84, a. 7), 
knowing or considering (cognoscere, considerare—Qu. de 
Verit. X, a. 2 ad 7) or for an intellectual operation (ad suum 
actum—II Sent., d. 20, q. 2 ad 3). By this distinction 
Dom Chapman explains that when on rare occasions, the 
impeding factors being quieted, some activity of the ob- 
scured faculty takes place, and pure truth is perceived by 
the angelic consciousness of man, it needs to be translated, 
or clothed with symbols, before the ordinary consciousness 
can be aware of the experience (p. 303-6). 

Such then is the value of the arguments on which Dom 
Chapman’s theory rests. Mysticism is the ‘‘survival of 
powers of perception and translation disused and atrophied 
by neglect . . . emerging half-consciously in a few, over- 
poweringly in a very few; but traceable in a good many’”’ 
(p. 307). ‘‘Neither the faculty of perceiving pure species, 
nor the act of perceiving them is in itself ‘supernatural’ ”’ 
(p. 307), but ‘‘God can make them the vehicle of super- 
natural communication, in fact a ‘means of grace.’ And so 
it is that saintly mystics find that it is in this way that God 
gives Himself to them, granting revelations to prophets, 
inflaming contemplatives with His charity, transforming the 
perfect by union’’ (p. 309). 

In the letters there are a few serious theological inaccura- 
cies and much looseness of expression; Dom Chapman was 
not a theologian. The editor and publishers have done no 
service to the memory of one who showed outstanding gifts 
in other spheres. 


Benet O’DRISCOLL, O.P. 
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KANT AND THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 


BETWEEN the philosopher who returns thanks ‘‘to nature 
for the incompatibility, for the envious emulating vanity, 
for the insatiable appetite to acquire, or even to rule, (for) 
without them all the excellent natural predispositions in 
mankind would slumber to all eternity without being de- 
veloped,’’! and the General who proclaims that ‘‘war is not 
merely a necessary element in the life of nations, but an 
indispensable factor of culture,’’* for ‘‘without war, inferior 
or decaying races would easily choke the growth of healthy 
budding elements, and a universal decadence would fol- 
low,’’’ there is a striking ‘‘air de famille.”’ 

We may well wonder how the old man of Konigsberg, 
who saw in human struggles ‘‘the direction of a wise 
Creator,’”* could write an essay on ‘‘Perpetual Peace,”’ and 
can easily understand how the controversy as to whether 
Kant were pacifist or imperialist arose. 

It can be affirmed without doubt that Kant was at heart a 
pacifist, his treaty on ‘‘Perpetual Peace’’ being sufficient 
proof of that. But had he written this essay alone, he would 
never have gained his present authority among philoso- 
phers; he would rapidly have been relegated to the little 
corner reserved for an Abbé de St. Pierre, a de Tattel, and 
other utopists. 

Kant’s works may be divided into two parts: 

(1) his destructive work, which culminates in the Critique 

of Pure Reason; 

(2) his constructive work, with his Critique of Practical 
Reason, his writings on Morals and Right, and his 
study on Universal and Perpetual Peace, which ‘‘con- 
stitutes not merely a part, but whole fina] purpose 
and end of the Science of Right.’”® 





1 Kant, An Idea of an Universal History in a Cosmopolitical View. 

2 F. von Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, transl. by Allen 
H. Powler, p. 14. 

3 I[bid., p. 20. 

4 Kant, Loc. Cit., Ibid. 

5 Kant, The Science of Right, Conclusion, transl. by W. Hastie. 
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Kant’s destructive works have unfortunately more in- 
fluence on modern thought than his constructive, and if we 
may judge him by his influence over his followers, rather 
than by his intimate thoughts, we are forced to admit that in 
his philosophy considered in its entirety there is to be found 
the principles of that imperialism of which Fichte and Hegel 
were the fervent apostles, Bismarck, von Moltke, von 
Bernhardi and many others the faithful disciples, and 
Nietzsche the insane poet. 


* * * * 


One of the most interesting features of Kant’s philosophy 
is his famous distinction between the ‘‘noumenal’’ and 
‘‘phenomenal’’ world. According to him, we perceive things 
through the medium of certain forms ‘‘a priori’ of our 
sensibility, like time and space, and through certain ‘‘cate- 
gories’’ of our understanding such as reality, existence, sub- 
stance, etc. These forms of the sensibility and categories 
of the understanding are to our reason what blue or red 
spectacles would be to our eyes. Consequently we can never 
know a thing actually in its true being, the thing as it is in 
itself, ‘Das Ding an Sich,’’ the ‘‘noumenon.’’ We know it 
only in so far as it appears, transformed, or rather deformed, 
by our ‘‘glasses’’; to use Kant’s expression, we know but 
the ‘‘phenomenon.’’ ‘‘What the objects are by themselves 
would never become known to us, even through the clearest 
knowledge of that which alone is given us, the phenomenon. 
Even if we could see to the very bottom of a phenomenon, 
it would remain for ever altogether different from the know- 
ledge of the thing by itself.’’ 

Kant transfers this dualism, which he maintains is present 
in human nature, into the social order. According to him, 
man belongs at one and the same time to two worlds, the 
sensible and the intelligible. ‘‘First,so far as he (man) belongs 
to the world of sense, he finds himself subject to the laws of 
nature (heteronomy); secondly, as belonging to the intelli- 
gible world, under laws which, being independent on nature, 





6 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, p. 36. 
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have their foundation not in experience but in reason 
alone.’”? 

The ‘‘noumenal’’ man enjoys an internal freedom; this 
freedom consists in the independence of every motive of 
empirical order, i.e., free from experience; it is the kingdom 
of morality which manifests itself apart from our inclina- 
tions, desires or self-interest: ‘‘A law in the moral sense is 
a proposition containing a categoric imperative, an order,’’® 
and when the motive of a human action is the respect of the 
law, when ‘‘the idea of duty arising from the law is also the 
motive of the action,’’? then and then alone this action is 
moral. 

The ‘‘phenomenal’’ man enjoys an external freedom; 
This freedom is safeguarded by laws of empirical or ‘‘juridi- 
cal’’ order: ‘‘the doctrine of Right (Jus) is the ensemble of 
laws which can engender an exterior legislation.’’” It is 
the kingdom of Legality, i.e. ‘‘the mere agreement or dis- 
agreement of an action with the law, without regard to the 
motive from which the action springs.’’™ 

Kant having separated legality from morality as the phe- 
nomenon from the noumenon, he logically concludes that 
‘it suffices for an action, in order to be legal, to agree with 
the law, whatever its motive may be.’’* Consequently “‘It 
is not an ethical duty to keep one’s promise, but a legal one 
that we can be compelled to perform.’ 

According to Kant, the external order of Legality should 
naturally give birth to universal and perpetual Peace, which 
would be secured as soon as each individual learned to re- 
spect his own freedom and that of his neighbour. The 
supreme principle of jurisprudence, and implicitly of peace 
is ‘‘Act externally so that the free use of thy elective will 





7 Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics, 
transl. by T. K. Abbot. Third Section, p. 86. 

8 Kant, The Science of Right. Preface, 

9 Introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals, transl. by T. K. 
Abbot, iii, 19. 

10 The Science of Right. Preface. 

11 Introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals, iii, 19. 

12 The Science of Right. Preface. 

13 Introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals, iii, 20. 
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may not interfere with the freedom of any man so far as it 
agrees with universal law.’’" 

But it is difficult, not to say impossible, to see how Order 
and Peace can be the natural offspring of ‘‘Legality,’’ or 
even of ‘‘Morality’’ in the Kantian sense of the words. 
Peace, Order and Truth are notions intimately connected 
with one another, and it is impossible to establish one with- 
out the other. Peace cannot be based upon error. Now 
Kant’s notions of Right or Legality, and of Morality are 
erroneous. 

(1) The Notion of Right. According to the Scholastic 
teaching, Right is but an aspect of Morality or Ethics. Ethics 
is the study of moral actions, i.e. actions which are im- 
putable to man, for which man is responsible: ‘‘Actio cujus 
homo est dominus.’’® But I think that it is universally 
accepted that man is not only responsible for his internal 
thoughts, but, as a rule, for his external actions also, and 
surely no well-balanced man would pretend that scandal- 
mongers are not to be held responsible for the results of their 
calumnies: ‘‘Quae autem procedunt de ore, de corde exeunt, 
et ea coinquinant hominem.’’® Consequently, if there is a 
distinction between Ethics and Right, Morality and Legality, 
there is no separation; Right is submitted to the higher 
principles of Morality. 

Now, as has already been said, Kant seems not only to 
have made a distinction, but to have separated Legality 
from Morality, so that it is no longer a moral duty to keep 
a promise! What can Right divorced from morality be but 
a word without meaning? If our external actions need no 
longer of necessity be in compliance with the moral law, we 
should be reduced to automatons, and the man who injured 
his neighbour would be compared to a machine-gun which 
spits fire and sows death without knowing why it does it. 
Right without Morals is like a triangle without sides and 
angles; but a triangle without sides and angles is an expres- 
sion which could be applied as well to a square or to a curve; 





4 The Science of Right, p. 33. 
16 Sum. Theol., Ia 2ae, q. I, a. I. 
16 Matt. xv, 18. 
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Right stripped of all moral character can mean anything, 
precisely because it means nothing; it can at the same time 
be the right of the stronger, or the right of the thief or 
prostitute. 

Who shall, therefore, determine this ‘‘universal law’’ with 
which individual wills should agree? Who shall, for instance, 
demonstrate (if we leave out every moral proof) to the 
cannibal devouring his fellow, that he is encroaching on the 
freedom of others? Does not experience prove that men 
rarely agree even on the most fundamental principles of life? 
Do they all agree, for instance, on the idea of happiness? 
“‘Unfortunately,’’ says Kant himself, ‘‘the notion of happi- 
ness is so indefinite that although every man wishes to 
attain it, yet he never can say definitely and consistently 
what it is that he really wishes and wills.’’” 

And let us not allow ourselves to be taken in by the 
pretence that the individual will would be bound by the 
effect of spontaneous limitation; for self-limitation is no 
limitation, and to accept such limitation only is to say that 
the power or right of the individual is boundless. 

Actually, in a conflict of Rights or external laws, the 
strongest will prevail, and Kant seems obliged to accept the 
equation: Right=Force. He himself seems to consecrate 
this Right of the stronger when, in a passage quoted above, 
he writes that ‘‘it is not an ethical duty to keep one’s pro- 
mise, but a legal one that we can be compelled to perform.’ 
And in his Introduction to the Science of Right, he acknow- 
ledges once more the Right of Force to exercise compulsion 
on any one who may encroach upon his neighbour’s free- 
dom: ‘‘Consequently, if a certain exercise of freedom is 
itself a hindrance of the Freedom that is according to uni- 
versal Laws, it is wrong; and the compulsion or constraint 
which is opposed to it is right, as being a hindering of a 
hindrance of Freedom.’’” 

To sum up our criticism of Kant’s legality, we may say 





17 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics. Second 
Section, p. 42. 

18 Introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals, iii, 20. 

19 Introduction to the Science of Right. Tr. by W. Hastie. Sect. D. 
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that Right without moral value has no value at all, except 
that of Force. Such a doctrine, put into practice, leads to 
the fetichism of legality and ends in anarchy and war. We 
could never remind our Politicians too often of Christ Our 
Lord’s advice that the internal is far more important than 
the external; and those who, like Kant, claim to cure the 
disease by applying poultices without eradicating the cause, 
and believe in a ‘‘legal’’ and external disarmament between 
nations, without establishing before all a moral and spiritual 
disarmament, are deluding themselves; in the words of Kant 
himself, ‘‘Perpetual Peace, which is the ultimate end of all the 
Right of Nations, becomes in fact an impracticable idea.’’” 

(2) Notion of Morality. In order to throw light on such 
a nebulous doctrine, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the negative character of Morality and the positive, namely 
between what, according to Kant, does not belong to 
Morality, and what does. 

Kant, as it has been said, has established a gulf between 
legality and morality, between the external and internal 
world; it follows logically that Morality ‘‘is that which can- 
not be external’’**; nay more: ‘‘every empirical element is 
not only quite incapable of being an aid to the principle of 
morality, but is even highly prejudicial to the purity of 
morals; for the proper and inestimable worth of an ab- 
solutely good will consists just in this, that the principle of 
action is free from all influence of contingent grounds, which 
alone experience furnish.’’™ 

Such is the negative character of Kant’s morality: free- 
dom from any objective or empirical influences: interest, 
pleasure, happiness and so on. As morality is essentially a 
non-objective notion, it must consequently be an essentially 
subjective one, and Kant believed he had discovered it in 
the idea of duty: ‘‘When the idea of duty arising from the 
law is also the motive of the action, the agreement is called 





% The Science of Right, p. 6r. 

2 Introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals, iii, 20. 

2 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics. Second 
Section, p. 53. 
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the morality of the action’’*; and elsewhere: ‘‘The moral 
worth of an action does not lie in the effect expected from it, 
nor in any principle of action which requires to borrow its 
motive from this expected effect. . . . The pre-eminent 
good which we call moral can therefore consist in nothing 
else than the conception of law itself.’’* Such is the positive 
character of Morality. 

But if Morality is reduced to the absolute freedom of 
individual wills, and as ‘‘everyone of his own will naturally 
does what seems good and right in his own eyes, entirely 
independent of the opinion of others, would not egotism 
follow, and then the clash of individual interests engender 
anarchy and disorder? 

Kant thinks not: ‘‘Although freedom is not a property of 
the will depending on physical laws, yet it is not for that 
reason lawless. . . . Physical necessity is a heteronomy of 
the efficient causes, for every effect is possible only according 
to this law, that something else determines the efficient cause 
to exert its causality. What else then can freedom of the 
will be but autonomy, that is, the property of the will to be 
a law to itself?’’™® 

Once again, if morality is essentially subjective, i.e., if 
each ‘‘subject’’ or individual creates his own law, what shall 
deliver us from the caprice of our fellows? In order to fill 
in this new crack in so crumbling a philosophy, Kant had 
to put a limit to this internal freedom, to find an end to the 
autonomy of the will. 

An end demands a principle, and must be proportionate 
to it. God, Who is absolute, cannot create for any other 
end but Himself. If God were to create a human being, for 
instance, who was an end in himself, God would become, 
ipso facto, ‘‘tied up,’’ subordinated to this external end; 
this would introduce the idea of limitation in the concept o¢ 





23 Introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals, iii, 19. 

24 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics. First 
Section, p. 21. 

2% Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics. Third 
Section, pp. 78-79. 
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God, consequently God would cease to be the Absolute, the 
Infinite—He would no longer be God. 

Therefore, though it would have been easy and reasonable 
for Kant to find the end of moral law in God, it would mean 
an objective morality, heteronomy. In order to save his 
own principles, Kant was bound to find the end of morality 
in man himself, instead of in God. Consequently he pro- 
claimed human will to be an end in itself. ‘‘Supposing,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘that there were something whose existence has in 
itself an absolute worth, something which, being an end in 
itself, could be a source of definite laws, then in this and 
this alone would lie the source of a possible categorical 
imperative, i.e. a practical law.’’” 

Here is the crux of Kant’s morality. What is this ‘‘some- 
thing whose existence has in itself an absolute worth,’’ which 
is “‘an end in itself,’’ and where, above all, is the proof of 
it, for without proof his whole edifice would crumble to the 
ground ? 

In his own words: ‘‘Now I say man, and generally any 


rational being, exists as an end in himself.’’*” 
And that is all. As for the proofs, there are none. His 
whole system of morality is based on a groundless affir- 


”? 


mation: ‘‘Now I say.’’ Here then, ‘‘we see philosophy 
brought to a critical position, since it has been firmly fixed 
notwithstanding it has nothing to support it in heaven or 
earth.’’% 

. To sum up: legality which presides over the relations 
between individuals and nations is either moral or not. If 
it is not based on morals, it leads to the hegemony of force 
and ends in anarchy and disorder. 

If it is so based, and if moral law depends on the absolute 
autonomy of human will, we shall fall into absolute subjecti- 
vism, into a state of Perpetual War, not of ‘‘Perpetual 
Peace.”’ 

How erroneous and groundless principles can produce 





ae Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics. Second 
tion, p. 55. 

27 Ibid., p. 56. 

% Ibid.. p. 53. 
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Peace, ‘“‘how pure reason,’’ to cite Kant’s own confession, 
“‘can be practical—to explain this is beyond the power of 
human reason, and all the labours and pains of seeking an 
explanation of it are lost.’’” 

At the end of the work just cited Kant warns us that 
‘‘while we do not comprehend the practical unconditional 
necessity of the moral imperative, we yet comprehend its 
incomprehensibility, and this is all that can be fairly de- 
manded of a philosophy which strives to carry its principles 
up to the very limit of human reason.’’ God grant that so 
brilliant a prospect does not discourage our young genera- 
tion, anxious to ‘‘comprehend the incomprehensibility’’ of 
Kant’s Morality, Legality and Perpetual Peace! 

H. Gicon. 





29 Ibid., Third Section, p. 98. 
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SOME people seem to be a little alarmed by the phrase 
“consumer-credit,’’ as if it involved some vast and danger- 
ous experiment along untried paths. 

Don’t be frightened at a word. ‘‘Consumer-credit’’ 
simply means ‘‘credit which is not producer-credit.’’ 

Producer-credit consists of bank-overdrafts allowed to 
industry for production, or to Governments and Municipali- 
ties to carry on their work. Loans bearing interest, loans 
issued upon securities which will become the property of the 
lender if the loan is not repaid. That is producer-credit as 
it exists to-day. There is nothing specially Catholic or 
traditional about it. On the contrary, it is (or would be, if 
the lender were lending real money, which he isn’t) precisely 
what was always called sinful Usury in the old days; it is a 
modern kind of ‘‘money’’ which bears upon it the guilt and 
stain of debt from the first moment of its existence. 

Of course, this producer-credit could be and ought to be 
controlled in the public welfare and issued free of interest; 
but even so it would still provide incomes only for those at 
work, not for the ever-increasing army of the dispossessed 
unemployed and their dependents, nor for the aged and 
incapacitated. These would still have to be supported 
grudgingly out of taxation levied on the working population. 

Hence the idea of introducing credits into industry from 
the consumption-end of the process also. We affirm the 
possibility of ‘‘consumer-credit,’’ which would be nothing 
but ordinary sane means-of-exchange money, based upon 
the community’s credit or power of production and put into 
circulation by the Ruler. As its name indicates, it would 
be issued direct to consumers as such, and would give them 
a means of setting the producers as such to work. It might 
be issued to all consumers (national dividend) or only to 
some (old age pensions, children’s allowances, etc.). An- 
other suggested form of consumer-credit is the Compensated 
Price 4 la Douglas; here the consumer reaps the benefit but 
the actual money is paid to the retail trader and serves 
ultimately towards the general extinguishing of Debt; at 
least that is what the Douglasites say, but they do not yet 
seem to have thought out the process in detail. 
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But the real point about consumer-credit is that it would 
be the interest-free credit of the nation itself; not borrowed 
money and not money raised by direct or indirect taxation 
of the citizens’ incomes. 

Theoretically, of course, there is nothing to prevent banks 
issuing producer-credit free of interest, and similarly there is 
nothing to prevent them issuing even consumer-credit if they 
wanted to. From their point of view it would be a sort of 
loan treated from the outset as a bad debt. Possibly they 
do this sometimes for their own purposes. The large dona- 
tions which paid and equipped the Nazis, in the days when 
they were a private army, came from financial magnates 
who conceivably ‘‘created’’ them out of nothing; if so it 
could fairly be called consumer-credit. The salaries of bank- 
officials, if they took the form of overdrafts which had not 
to be repaid, would also be consumer-credit, I suppose. The 
big donations that the City houses give to a Mansion House 
Fund for an Indian famine or what not—I have often won- 
dered if these are credit-creation; if so they would be crea- 
tions of consumer-credit. 

The usual economic argument against consumer-credit- 
issue is that it would produce ‘‘inflation’’ of some kind. 
Douglas schemes, as often expounded, do rather lie open to 
this charge, it seems to me; but there is no reason why 
consumer-credits, having done their work, should not be 
“‘cancelled’’ at as rapid a rate as they are issued, just as 
producer-credits are now. A corresponding tax on traders’ 
turnover would probably be the simplest way. The Doug- 
lasites are now, under pressure of criticism, beginning to 
admit the need of such a sales-tax, at any rate in principle 
(see New English Weekly, April 18, 1935). 

The moral objections to consumer-credit are also frequent. 
‘*You are going to give people money without working— 
but that will demoralize them.’’ That might be an argument 
against a universal national dividend, but not against 
consumer-credit in itself, which could of course be confined 
to the aged and other non-workers if so desired. Personally 
I should be in favour of a universal dividend, and also of a 
universal calling up of the young for several years’ service 
in heavy industry or mines or other civic duties that might 
otherwise be neglected. In that sense we might well quote 
St. Paul’s dictum: He that will not work, let him not eat. 
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MONEY FREE FROM USURY 


But to say, as some Catholics do in effect, that nobody 
(except the rich) must have enough money except while 
they are actually working is plainly absurd. In all ages, 
men who have been lucky enough, or able enough, or 
cunning enough, to get hold of money have been able to live 
without work. The Church has always acquiesced in this. 
Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno explicitly denies that work 
is the sole title to subsistence or income. 

And now for the first time in history there is a possibility 
of all men being in great measure set free from compulsory 
tol. Big Business and Fascism hate the idea of ordinary 
men being free: they want to thrust the mass of men back 
into drudgery and poverty, in order to keep the favoured few 
inpower. They invite the Church to join in this plan, but it 
is inconceivable that the invitation should be accepted. 

At any rate, the issue is rapidly becoming clear: shall we 
set up employment, or work, as an aim in itself? Or shall 
we accept the new abundance thankfully and distribute it by 
means of consumer-credit? Either Consumer-credit or the 
Servile State—that is the choice before us. 

At the same time let me insist once more that this work- 
question has nothing essentially to do with consumer-credit. 
The world is dying of Usury. Consumer-credit would simply 
be money set free from Usury and made available where 
needed. 


*F. H. DRINKWATER. 
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SIGRID UNDSET AND THE MODERN APOSTOLATE 


ON the feast of Corpus Christi, 1854, a young man, an 
artist, stood in the streets of Diisseldorf waiting for the pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament to pass by. He was not 
there from any religious motive; indeed, he looked with a 
certain supercilious air upon the people around him, waiting 
so silently for their Lord to pass by. It was only inspiration 
for a painting that he sought, attracted by the pageantry, 
the rich colours, the myriad candles and flowers. Soon, the 
distant murmur of prayers was audible and the procession 
appeared round the bend of the road, a splash of colour and 
light against the sombre background. The men around him 
pulled off their hats and all fell upon their knees. The artist 
alone stood, tall and handsome, with his broad-brimmed 
hat planted firmly upon his fair curling hair. But it did not 
remain so for long! The next moment a blow from one of 
the men near him had sent it spinning across the street. . . . 
With a sudden realisation of his want of courtesy and good 
breeding the quick blood rushed to the young man’s cheeks 
and he bowed his head in shame. 

The name of this young artist was Karl Schilling. He was 
a Norwegian, nineteen years of age and an atheist, staying 
in Germany for the sake of his studies; but from that day of 
June when he had stood in the streets of Diisseldorf waiting 
for the procession, dated his change of heart. After his 
conversion (November 11th, 1854) he worked untiringly till 
the day of his death for the return of his beloved Norway to 
the true faith. Gradually he gave up his painting. More 
and more of his time was given to prayer and the exercise 
of charity. With the passage of the years the wish to become 
a priest was slowly formulating in his mind. On December 
18th, 1875, he was ordained at Bourges in France. Thence- 
forward his work never allowed him to return to Norway. 
But his prayers and sufferings were offered for her conver- 
sion, and it cannot be that they beat unavailingly about the 
throne of God. He died on January 3rd, 1907, and the 
process for his beatification has been opened in Rome. 
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SIGRID UNDSET AND THE MODERN APOSTOLATE 


Father Karl Schilling is but one of many whose dearest 
wish and most frequent prayer is to see the country of their 
birth brought back to the true fold of Christ. The work 
which he so faithfully performed for Norway is carried on in 
our own day by a fervent body of Catholics, among whom 
are many writers of peculiar genius and power, of whom 
perhaps the greatest is Fru Sigrid Undset. Herself a con- 
vert, she sees with the clearness of one who has found peace 
and happiness in the Catholic Church, the need which those 
around her have of some firm criterion of truth, of some 
invincible moral standard. 

Yet it is but slowly that the northern countries take up 
again the discarded beliefs and practices of Catholicism. The 
grim and negative doctrines of Luther and Calvin have 
burrowed so deeply into the national character that, as 
Catholicism has come to be identified with Poland and with 
Ireland, so has Lutheranism come to be identified with these 
lands of grey skies and long dreary winters. It is an in- 
teresting and revealing fact that the Catholic Church found 
its first home in those lands where life is most exuberant, and 
where its glad wine is poured out most joyously, being an 
affirmation, not a negation, of God and His love and care for 
mankind. But in those countries generally accredited as 
Protestant, the progress towards the Catholic Church goes 
on slowly though surely. As always with such conversion, an 
essential part is that endeavour of Catholic writers to strip 
the past of those veils with which centuries of disbelief have 
covered it, and to lay bare the true glory of that faith whose 
cathedrals aspire to heaven in the everlasting glory of Gothic. 

It was with the publication of Kristin Lavransdatter that 
the literary world first realised the power which lay behind 
the pen of Sigrid Undset. One of the greatest qualities of 
this monumental work, a saga published in three parts, is the 
fact that of its very nature its appeal is universal. Merely 
from the artistic point of view the book is a triumph. Ata 
period of literary history when the El Dorado of the majority 
of writers is the psychological novel, Kristin Lavransdatter 
stands supreme. As the story is told, it reaches at times to 
the supreme heights of human tragedy and suffering. 
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The main theme of the book is the love of Kristin for 
Erlend, the man whom she marries. This love seems to 
transmute itself with the years into a love for her children, 
but this in reality is but another form of her love for her 
husband. The whole story of the betrothal and marriage is 
one of human desires and sorrows, of the continual striving 
for a happiness which men cannot know on earth. At times, 
blacker and bitter with tragedy, as when Eline, to save 
herself from drinking the poisoned draught she had prepared 
for Kristin, snatches Erlend’s dagger and stabs herself; 
elsewhere it rises to idyllic heights. In the third book, The 
Cross, after the death of Erlend, Kristin becomes an epic 
figure. With the years behind her, she leaves the home 
where life is no longer bearable and sets out in pilgrim’s garb 
for the convent at Nidaros, purposing to leave the world as 
she had come into it, poor and entirely without possessions. 
Old and alone as she now is, a glimpse is vouchsafed her of 
the true meaning of life, as she rests beside a little stream. 
‘‘Again there came upon her that strange feverish inner 
vision—the stream seemed to show her a picture of her own 
being; thus had she hurried restlessly through the waste of 
these earthly years, foamed up in turbulent chafing at every 
stone in her path—’twas but weakly and fitfully and palely 
that the everlasting light could mirror itself in her life. But 
it dawns upon the mother dimly, that in anguish, and care, 
and love—each time the fruit of sin ripened into sorrow—it 
had been granted to her earth-bound, wilful soul to catch a 
reflection of the heavenly light . . . Mary, the perfect in 
purity, in meekness, in obedience to the Father’s will, had 
sorrowed the most of all mothers, and her mercy would see 
and understand the pale and weak reflection from a sinful 
woman’s heart, that had burned with hot and ravaging 
fleshly love and with all the sins that fleshly love brings with 
it, untowardness and defiance, a stony, unforgiving spirit, 
stubbornness and pride—yet was a mother’s heart in despite 
of all.’’ It is in a last act of mercy and love that the soul of 
Kristin Lavransdatter passes into eternity. 

On the appearance of The Garland, the first of the three 
books, in English, the critics had hailed it for the master- 
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piece it truly is. Yet, there were certain aspects of the book 
at which critics, especially in America, looked askance. It 
seemed that here was a writer who truly believed in sin and 
who was not afraid to call certain acts by their proper name. 
Yet, putting this down to the fact that the story was one of 
the fourteenth century, they tried to overlook these rather 
embarrassing satements by a praise of the book’s only too 
evident excellence. But with the appearance of the second 
and third books, The Mistress of Hussaby and The Cross, 
it was no longer possible for them to avoid the fact that 
these beliefs were not merely properties with which the 
subtle scholarship of the writer had endowed her period for 
the sake of effect: it was becoming clear that they were 
beliefs, living and firmly grounded in the mind of the writer. 
Above all, there was the main belief in the sacredness of the 
marriage bond, the belief in its indissolubility and the fact 
that the man or woman who violates it, sins. It was rather 
disquieting to see these views expressed so bluntly and un- 
compromisingly by so able a writer. 

The next book to be published in English was The 
Master of Hestviken. Shortly afterwards Sigrid Undset was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature, previous recipients of 
which had been Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats and George 
Bernard Shaw. In 1931 was published The Wild Orchid. 
Sigrid Undset was no longer writing of the Middle Ages but 
of our own day, and she was still as uncompromising. In 
the sequel to this book, The Burning Bush, Paul Selmer 
becomes a Catholic and freely accepts all the reactions con- 
sequent upon this step. He forgives his wife who had left 
him and receives her back into his house, renounces many 
cherished dreams and thereby forfeits the sympathy of his 
mother and family. 

But the most striking defence which Sigrid Undset has 
made of the Christian idea of marriage is in a later book, 
Ida Elisabeth. This time there is no conversion to Catholi- 
cism. When still quite a girl, Ida Elisabeth had married a 
weak self-centred boy. Discovering that he has been un- 
faithful to her, she leaves him and bravely makes a home 
for herself and her children, obtaining a divorce from her 
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husband. For the first time she falls in love. Reckoned by 
the standards of those around her, there is no reason why she 
should not marry again, but, taught by her own experience, 
Ida Elisabeth senses the wrongness of such an action, and 
when later her divorced husband is dying, she goes at once 
to his side, honouring the marital promise which had once 
been given. 

It is impossible nowadays to overlook the far-reaching 
influence which the novel has upon its multitude of readers. 
By the great increase of the reading public, a demand has 
been created which is too often answered by books which 
treat slightingly of the sanctity of marriage. Of course, in 
countries which are not Catholic, this danger must remain; 
but in contrast to such writing the value of work such as 
that of Sigrid Undset, with its upholding of Catholic beliefs 
and practices as being, finally, the only course for a reason- 
able man to take, cannot be too highly extolled. The books 
of Fru Undset must give any serious-minded man ‘‘furiously 
to think.’’ 

It would seem that Sigrid Undset has found her true métier 
in the psychological novel. A more recent work has not 
been so successful. Saga of Saints is an attempt to weave 
into one coherent whole the account of the saints of Norway, 
from the earliest times down to our own day. To raise 
living men and women from the ashes of old legend and to 
extract the truth from the wealth of detail and exaggeration 
which mis-directed piety has added, is no easy task. One 
remembers the work of such writers as Miss Alice Curtayne 
with gratitude; yet undoubtedly there are redeeming fea- 
tures in the Saga of Saints. The account of Saint Sunniva 
has a freshness which the rest of the book lacks, and the 
study of Father Karl Schilling is most interesting. Yet it is 
in the novel that the true power of Sigrid Undset lies, and 
when an estimate is made by future generations of the 
literary output of this century, one feels confident that the 
work of Sigrid Undset will be set high above the writings of 
many who, acclaimed as a seven days’ wonder at the time of 
publication, soon sink into the oblivion they justly deserve. 

KEvIN CONNOLLY. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


HUMANIST AND MARTYR. At a time when the relation of 
Grace and nature, of Christian and pagan humanism, is a 
problem of particular urgency, the canonization of Sir 
Thomas More has a special significance of not merely local 
and national importance. It is fitting that a Saint should be 
put before us who personified the ideals of Christian 
humanism and makes them more than a topic of mere aca- 
demic discussion. It is true that he has been canonized not 
for his humanism but for his martyrdom, not for his life 
but for his death. But the excellent studies of that life which 
appear in our contemporaries help us to realize that his 
death, so far from being a departure from the principles 
which governed and enriched his life, was their logical 
conclusion and consummation. Especially noteworthy are: 
Thomas More—Lord Chancellor by Lord Russell of Kil- 
lowen, The Patron of Laymen by Dr. David Mathew (both 
in the May CLERGY REVIEW), More and Scholarship by Mr. 
G. A. Fressanges (which stresses the fact that the Sacrifice 
of the Mass was the pivot of his life and learning) in the 
May MONTH, Blessed Thomas More by Mr. R. E. Noble in 
the BUCKFAST ABBEY CHRONICLE and Un clerc qui n’a pas 
trahi by M. E. Dermenghem in the May Esprit. This last 
article, short as it is, perhaps brings home to us best the 
importance of St. Thomas More’s work, life and death to 
our own time, and especially his importance in foreseeing 
our social problems and the main lines of their solution. 
But each of these studies impresses us in different ways with 
the Saint’s extraordinary balance and completeness. His 
martyrdom is seen to be the very fruit of his love of life, 
letters and laughter; and conversely his life to have gained 
its richness and poise from his spirit of sacrifice. His satirical 
“derision of all human things’ was saved from the cyni- 
cism and ennui of the pagan humanist by his Christian 
contemptus mundi, the principle which at once integrated 
the multitudiuous interests and activities of his life and 
enabled him finally to sacrifice them all cheerfully and 
willingly. ‘‘Il prouve que la sainteté n’est pas exclusive 
d’une certaine excentricité aimable, qu’elle exige méme la 
plus compléte liberté d’esprit et d’expression.”’ As a 
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humanist (though he would have been too good a humourist 
to call himself such) who lost his life to find it, St. Thomas 
More is indeed a saint for the twentieth century. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. A lengthy and important 
article under this heading appeared in the April number of 
LA NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE by Pére Boigelot. He 
reminds us that, if the Church condemns doctrinaire socia- 
lism, Quadragesimo Anno nevertheless pronounces that 
“‘above all those deserve to be condemned who, by their 
inertia, neglect to destroy or to change a state of things 
which exasperates the masses.’’ He continues: 

But at all costs, if we are to avoid confusion and error, we 
must distinguish between the socialism of the doctrinaires and the 
socialism of the workers. Authors who fail to do this, while 
they validly condemn doctrinal socialism, lead their readers to 
condemn off-hand everything that goes by the name of socialism. 
Such indiscriminate condemnation is illegitimate and unjust. 
There are socialist claims which are Christian, and there are 
denials of socialist claims on the part of Catholics which are anti- 
Christian. These immoral denials by Catholics who fail to 
recognize their own doctrine of justice and charity in certain 
points of their adversaries’ programme are due in great measure, 
we believe, to the persistent confusion among Catholic writers 
between the theses of doctrinaire socialists and the claims of 
socialist workers. 


Quadragesimo expressly leaves the door ajar for a rap- 
prochement between non-doctrinaire, workers’ socialism 
and Catholic social workers. The opposition between 
Catholicism and socialism ‘‘is not, generally speaking, in 
the social or economic, but in the religious sphere.’’ Cardinal 
Bourne, Pére Boigelot points out, expressly excluded the 
socialism of the English Labour party from the condemna- 
tions of the Church on the grounds that it avoids basing its 
position on philosophical or religious premisses. 

Quadragesimo also declared that ‘‘It would seem as if 
socialism were . . . drifting towards the truth which Chris- 
tian tradition has always held in respect.’’ It is a welcome 
augury that socialists are themselves coming to realize their 
debt to Christianity. Not least among these is the new 
Belgian Minister of Public Works, Henri de Man. A useful 
thumbnail sketch of this remarkable personality appeared 
in THE CATHOLIC HERALD (May 11). But of de Man’s plan 
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for a ‘regime of mixed economics,’’ it is declared in black 
letters that ‘‘No Catholic conscious of his responsibilities 
could approve this socializing tendency.’’ So dogmatic and 
sweeping a pronouncement seems premature. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the Church is opposed to all nationalization 
on principle. A passage from an article in the OSSERVATORE 
ROMANO (quoted in the current ESPRIT)—itself a paraphrase 
of a passage in Quadragesimo—deserves notice: 

There are certain categories of goods concerning which one can 
tightly say that they should be reserved exclusively to the collec- 
tivity, since they are of such economic consequence that they 
cannot, without endangering the public welfare, be left in the 
hands of private individuals. Demands and claims of this kind 
are just and in no wise contrary to Christian truth; still less may 
one say that they are peculiar to socialism. 

Doubtless, de Man envisages something more sweeping 
than the OSSERVATORE explicitly mentions, but the category 
of goods which cannot be left in private hands without 
endangering public welfare is, in an industrialized society, 
extremely comprehensive. 

THE DOUGLASITES are enthusiastically at work on an elec- 
toral campaign which may prove a powerful factor at the 
next general election. The procedure is explained in a 
special Electoral Campaign Number of SOCIAL CREDIT (April 
19) and subsequent numbers of the same. The slogan is 
Abolish Poverty-in-the-midst-of-Plenty and Give National 
Dividends to all; this should not be an unpopular objective. 
The tactics are: ‘‘You must tell your M.P.s there are certain 
things you want done—and done first. Say to them, ‘We 
say it can be done; we do not know exactly how, and we 
do not say you must put into operation the Douglas Credit 
System. All we want is results, and we will have results.’ ’’ 
Major Douglas will have to flatter the intelligence of the 
electorate better than that if he is going to dispose of the 
something-for-nothing bogey. Another of the Major’s 
framed pronouncements is: ‘‘We tried reasoning, but we 
did not find it successful, so we are going to become 
a militant division; we are mobilizing the electoral power of 
British electors.’’ This has been done before, but never 
stated quite so frankly. The Douglasites are doing un- 
doubted good in exposing real evils and waking people out 
of acquiescence in them; a pity to spoil it with ballyhoo, 
utopian promises and a quasi-fascist mystique du chef. In 
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the S.C. utopia ‘‘on every Easter Monday there is a ponti- 
fical High Mass of Plenty in all cathedrals and a Eucharist 
of praise and thanksgiving in every parish church. Verily 
Easter is the great Social Credit festival.’’ Utopias are al] 
very well if like the Major you can pronounce ‘“‘I do not 
believe in original sin.’’ But a campaign on such a basis 
is likely to have an unhappy ending. Advertisements in- 
clude: ‘‘An Historic Portrait by a Famous British Artist. 
Major C. H. Douglas, A.M.I.Mech.E., by Augustus John. 
A limited number of Medici reproductions in colour. . . 
Portrait by H. R. Purchase. Signed copies of the lino-cut 
of Major Douglas can be supplied at £1 Is. od. . . . Iden- 
tification Badge . . . The Device is a thistle within a half- 
inch diameter circle of Douglas tartan green . . . If you 
don’t like wearing a badge why not wear a Douglas tartan 
tie? It is becoming more fashionable daily!’’ The Major 
may or may not have a remedy for our economic ills, but 
his followers will have to stop making him ridiculous before 
he will convince the British electorate of it. 


CONTEMPORANEA. Under this heading we shall list articles 

in our contemporaries likely to be of particular interest to 

BLACKFRIARS readers but which, for one reason or another, 

cannot receive fuller analysis: 

Acta APOSTOLICAE SEDIS (April): Decretum de catechetica 
institutione impensius curanda et provehenda. An important 
pronouncement deploring contemporary ignorance of the Faith 
and re-emphasizing the responsibilities of priests, parents and 
layfolk. 

AMERICAN REvIEW (May): James Joyce by Paul Elmer More. 
‘In this art I see at work not the conviction of sin (pace T. S. 
Eliot) but the ultimate principle of evil invoked as the very 
enemy of truth.’’ A startling conclusion of what is nevertheless 
a thoughtful and discriminating study; pornography and 
obscenity being incidentally distinguished and defined. 

Bepa Review (March): The Loneliness of Vision by Fr. Vernon 
Johnson. A vivid description of the spiritual difficulties which 
face the devout individual convert. 

CaTHOLIC GAzETTE (May): The Mass in English by B. K. 
Windscheffel. The movement for a vernacular liturgy, familiar 
on the Continent, spreads to England in a reasoned if one- 
sided Letter to the Editor. 

CHRISTENDOM (March): Reform without Religion by Rev. C. S. 
Gillett. ‘‘The theory that you can reform a ‘human’ natural 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


civilization without a divine supernatural religion is entirely 
false.’’ The principles of Catholic sociology viewed by an 
Anglo-Catholic. 

CRITERION (April): War, Democracy and Peace. Mr. Hoffman 
Nickerson reaffirms his theory that democracy is the cause of 
the removal of the limitations of war; dictatorships make for 
peace; but only Christian reunion can permanently establish 
it. In the Wounds by Ezra Pound. In memory of A. R. 
Orage and in praise of Social Credit. 

Dustin Review (April): Francis Cardinal Bourne by G. Elliot 
Anstruther. Christianity and Paganism, Card. Faulhaber’s 
Altétting sermon. The Back to the Land Movement defended 
against the charge of retrogression by Mgr. James Dey. The 
Future of National Government by Christopher Dawson. Les- 
sons to be learned from Right and Left if it is to have a future 
at all. 

Lire AND LetTeRs (April): The Revival of Lying by W. Force 
Stead. Oscar’s injustice to America; the stuff of Art appears 
in Kentucky. ‘‘Shucks, look at the stuff these bums are 
selling.”’ 

MontH (May): Why Eucharistic Congresses? by Fr. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. A convincing justification of a criticized 
feature of modern Catholicism. Why not Parish Councils? 
T. W. C. Curd bravely re-opens a sore. 

New Review (Calcutta—May): The Degradation of the God- 
concept in Occidental Thought by C. O. Vollert. ‘“The modern 
God of the West has become an intolerable absurdity’; how 
and why. 

NoUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE (May): Pages de journal. André 
Gide continues his diary. La clef des chants by Jacques 
Maritain. 

OraTE Fratres (April 20): Renewal of the Social Order in 
Christ by Fr. Rembert Bularzik, O.S.B. The Mystical Body 
as the basis of Catholic Social Action, and the liturgy as con- 
ducive to the mentality for collective activity. 

§.$.M. QuaRTERLY (Kelham—March): The Crisis in the German 
Evangelical Church by Regin Prenter. The profound religious 
revival in contemporary German Protestantism. ‘‘It is because 
of this revival alone, not because of Hitler, that there is conflict 
in the German Church.”’ 

Viz INTELLECTUELLE (April 10): La figure rayonnante de Pie X 
by Pére M. S. Gillet, Dominican Master General. An admir- 
ably balanced study of a misrepresented personality: some 
wise incidental remarks on the relative importance of ‘‘Catholic 
blood’”’ and Baptismal water. 

PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LAYMAN AND SOCIETY 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—Will you permit me a small correction of Monsieur 
Gilson’s observation in your last issue, viz. that ““Ad Lucem has 
nothing to do with the so-called Laicate of Dr. Zacharias’’ (cf. 
my article ‘“The Layman and Society’’ of last December)? 

While this is so actually, nobody could have made this state- 
ment last September (when my article was written): a complete 
change in the constitution of Ad Lucem was in fact only made 
December last and confirmed by a General Meeting held in March 
of this year—since when a number of the early members of Ad 
Lucem have had to give up their membership in it. 

I hasten to add that this separation was made in perfect friend- 
liness and loyalty on both sides, but also in full recognition that 
Ad Lucem, as now re-constituted, represents but one of several 
alternatives, all of which it had tried to embrace during the first 
years of its existence. 

I can therefore not admit that my reference to Ad Lucem was, 
at the time, as ‘‘completely mistaken’’ a one as Prof. Gilson tries 
to make out, though I am grateful to him for having relieved me 
of the necessity of explaining to your readers that the position of 
Ad Lucem no longer corresponds to the idea of a Jaicate, as 
adumbrated at St. Gallen last August. 

I am, sir, 
Yours, etc., 
H. C. E. Zacnarias. 

Foyer St. Justin, 

Fribourg (Switzerland). 


REUNION 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—Were Fr. Farrell content to dissent from some particular 
interpretation of present tendencies within Anglicanism or from 
some particular ‘‘approach to reunion,’’ it would be unpardon- 
able to prolong what threatens to become a tedious and inter- 
minable duologue. But his reflections on reunion are not 
restricted to criticism of some suggested means to reunion, nor 
even of such tentative formulas as “‘uniat principle’’ or “‘reunion 
without absorption.’’ He objects to reunion tout court—the very 
word and the idea it conveys—and represents it as something to 
which the Roman Church is indifferent if not hostile. The impli- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


cations of this are serious; and the prepossessions on which this 
singular position are based demand scrutiny. 

Admittedly, what has never been united cannot be reunited; 
and if non-Catholic Christians neither are nor ever have been 
(whether through Baptism or otherwise) members of the One 
Church of Christ it would be nonsense to seek their reunion. We 
should be right to pray only for the conversion of England—as 
we might for the conversion of the Congo—and regard our 
Christian fellow-countrymen as so many Mumbo-Jumbo wor- 
shippers. But if Baptism has made them members of that One 
Church, from whose communion they have become divided by 
adherence to ‘‘denominations’’ themselves split off from her, 
what possible objection can there be to their reunion, and how 
can any Christian do otherwise than desire and pray for it and 
explore every means for its accomplishment? 

But Fr. Farrell writes: ‘‘Insistence that Baptism alone unites 
the baptized to the Church tends to confirm many non-Catholics 
in their error that by Baptism they are united not only to the 
invisible Church but also to the visible church of which they are 
a part.’’ 

It is indeed an error that Baptism unites anybody to the 
invisible Church, if only because there is no such thing. As Leo 
XIII has pronounced (in Satis Cognitum): ‘“Those who imagine 
that there is a hidden and invisible Church are in grievous and 
pernicious error.’’ And Fr. Farrell has reminded us: ‘There 
can be but one Church—the Catholic Church.”’ 

On the other hand, it is elementary Catholic doctrine that 
Baptism unites the baptized to, and imparts membership of, 
this one and only, unquestionably visible, Church. This is 
taught expressly by (for instance) the Councils of Florence 
(Decretum pro Armenis) and Trent (Sess. XIV, cap. 2), the Code 
of Canon Law (Canon 87) and St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa, 
III, lxiii, 6; Ixvii, 2, etc.) This truth governs all the Church’s 
legislation, formularies and pronouncements which regard non- 
Catholic Christians. 

She regards them, not as strangers who have never belonged 
to her, but as her own children who have been torn from her. 
They are “‘separated brethren,’’ ‘‘amputated members’’ (Leo 
XIII). Her technical name for them is schismatici—a word with 
harsh associations, but which means precisely those who have 
been cut off from Catholic unity, and is inapplicable to those 
who have never possessed it. The Forma Reconciliandi Con- 
versum is in this respect instructive. The Church ‘‘receives’’ 
converts who have never been baptized by baptizing them with- 
out more ado—which would be quite insufficient if Baptism does 
not make them members of the visible Church. Children 
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(tmpuberes) who have been baptized, though by non-Catholics 
and though brought up as non-Catholics, are to be admitted to 
the Sacraments without being ‘‘received into the Church’’ at all 
—unthinkable unless Baptism has already made them members, 
Baptized adult converts, on the other hand, being considered 
capable of deliberate adhesion to non-Catholic tenets and de- 
nominations, are to be “‘reconciled’’ by being “‘restored (restituo) 
to the Holy Sacraments of the Church and to the communion and 
unity of the faithful.’’ They are absolved (at least conditionally) 
from excommunication, which would be farcical if they had never 
possessed the Church’s communion. What is this reconciliatio 
but reunion? And what inherent objection can there be to 
corporate reunion (for which there is ample historical precedent) 
should God in His mercy show us ways and means? 

Our Lord prayed that all who should believe in Him might 
be one. And the Body of which He is the Head prays for it 
too. The adunare and the Domine Jesu Christe qui dixisti in the 
Roman Mass repeat Christ’s prayer after the Last Supper. The 
meaning of these prayers is manifest from the parallel phrases 
in the votive Mass Ad Tollendum Schisma—called Pro Unione 
Ecclesiae in the Dominican Missal—of whose meaning there can 
be no doubt (e.g., ‘“Quaesumus super populum christianum tuae 
unionis gratiam clementer infunde ut, divisione rejecta, vero 
Pastori Ecclesiae tuae se uniens, tibi digne valeat famulari.” 
“Sic in tua Ecclesia unitatis quaesumus operetur effectum’’). 
Moreover, the prayer Domine Jesu Christe qui dixisti from the 
Roman Missal was approved and indulgenced by Benedict XV 
for use during the Octave of Unity—an effort for reunion, origi- 
nated by Anglicans, which has had the utmost encouragement 
from the Holy See, and in which Pius XI, in common with a 
growing number of Catholics, Orthodox and Anglicans, per- 
sonally participates. 

Nobody in his senses supposes that the obstacles to reunion in 
this country are, humanly speaking, likely to be soon overcome. It 
is urged only that every effort should be made to overcome them. 
As Leo XIII in his Apostolic Letter to the English people said: 
‘Difficulties there may be for us to face, but they are not of a 
nature which should delay our apostolic zeal or stay your energy. 
Nodoubt the many changes that have come about, and time itself, 
have caused the existing divisions to take deeper root. But is that 
a reason to give up all hope of remedy, reconciliation and peace? 
By no means if God is with us. For we must not judge of such 
great issues from a human standpoint only, but rather must we 
look to the power and mercy of God.”’ 

I am, sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Victor Waite, O.P. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ST. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—Some thirteen years ago the Society of St. Augustine of 
Canterbury was founded, its main object being to relieve the 
Archbishop of Westminster to some extent of the great financial 
burden of the upkeep of Archbishop’s House, and to help thus 
in maintaining the principal centre and rallying point of Catholi- 
cism in England. 

It has occurred to us that the recent enthronement of our new 
Archbishop is an appropriate time at which to appeal to our 
fellow Catholics to enrol themselves as members. In return for 
the annual subscription (£3 3s. od.) the members have certain 
privileges particulars of which can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Miss Jolley, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.z2. 

The Society desires to make a further appeal to Catholics to 
contribute according to their means to a special fund to be raised 
and presented to Archbishop Hinsley for the purpose of en- 
abling him to cope with the initial expenses and other heavy 
commitments which are unavoidably involved in his accession 
to the Archiepiscopal See. Donations for this purpose may be 
sent to ‘‘The Society of St. Augustine of Canterbury—Special 
Fund” either (a) to Lord Russell of Killowen, c/o Miss Jolley, 
at the address given below, or (b) to The National Bank Ltd., 
No. 13, Old Broad Street, E.C.z. 

Yours, etc., 
DENBIGH, 
RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
Vice-Presidents of the Society of 
Saint Augustine of Canterbury. 

37, Norfolk Street, 

Strand, W.C.z2. 

5th May, 1935. 
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REVIEWS 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE UNFINISHED UNIVERSE. By T. S. Gregory. (Faber & 
Faber; 8/6.) 


The opposition of the Church and the world is an opposition 
of two concepts of man’s nature, and therefore of two concepts 
of society, of the Universe, of God. Such is Mr. Gregory’s argu- 
ment; and his analyses of humanism and stoicism, Christian belief 
and syncretism, gnosticism and modernism, and the genesis of 
the modern theory of toleration all seem to fit the facts with 
amazing exactitude. He is at his best, perhaps, where he shows 
that the Hebrew and Catholic doctrine of Providence and the 
Church holds an explanation of the time sequence and the casual 
relation of human acts, which Greek doctrine, either in its philo- 
sophy or drama, did not and could not give. In one sentence he 
crystallizes the two viewpoints. ‘‘Man does not stand off from 
life to ask the reason why: he stands involved in life and asks 
the purpose why.” 

Yet, despite the penetration of Mr. Gregory’s analyses and the 
impressive range of his reading, one is not altogether satisfied 
with his account of Greek thought. He shows—and it is a piece 
of work worthy of the highest praise—how the doctrine of the 
self-sufficiency of man, the treatment of religion as an explanation 
or projection of man’s desires, the exaltation of the city state at 
the expense of tradition, the opposition of the spirit to the body, 
and the government of all things by Fate, do form a complete 
picture. But this picture was drawn at the end of the second 
century with that arch-prig Marcus Aurelius, or, perhaps, more 
exactly with Julian in the fourth century; and we ask ourselves, 
was it even implicitly present in Greek thought? One writer 
here, another there, suggests what later becomes an element of 
the picture; but might not that element be used to form another 
picture? Can we, indeed, as Mr. Gregory asserts, identify Greek 
thought with the ‘‘idealistic and magical account of the universe”’ 
and Jewish thought with the ‘“‘realistic and religious account’? 
Or, at least, can we assume a necessary opposition between the 
two? Mr. Gregory shows in a magnificent passage that the 
Council of Chalcedon reconciled Greek thought to itself; therefore 
Greek thought could not have been so fundamentally opposed to 
the ‘‘realistic and religious.’’ The final picture drawn by those 
who claimed to be the heirs of Greece, the stoics and pantheists 
of the third century and the nature-worshippers of the eighteenth 
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century, was certainly and fundamentally opposed. But wh 
visit the sins of the children on their fathers? . 

The Greek ‘‘magician’’ did not err in regarding only a part of 
reality and consciously putting the rest aside—provided he did 
not forget the limitation. Like Aristotle he might, indeed, rise to 
a natural knowledge of God; real, not idealistic, because he 
stretched out in his study to reality. He cannot be damned by 
the later philosophers who forgot the limitation and concluded 
that they knew all there was to know of God. The stoics were 
heirs of Greece, but so also were Justin and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who remembered the limitation and accepted the Christian 
revelation. 

Moreover, if the ‘‘religious’’ cosmology was preserved in Israel 
it was preserved by no means pure and perfect. The Pharisees 
with their tribal interpretation of God’s revelation and providence 
and their obscurantist adherence to custom had become in truth 
blind leaders of the blind. So the Word was made Flesh not 
merely to ratify the ‘‘religious’’ view and demand the submission 
of the ‘‘magical.’’ Christ fulfilled the prophecies, and fulfilling 
made them clear. He destroyed the perversions of divine revela- 
tion which the ‘‘religious’’ view had introduced; he also made it 
possible for the ‘‘magical’’ mind of the Greek to enter directly 
into his mystical body. He sent his Apostle to the Gentiles to 
use the altar of the Unknown God as the preparation for announ- 
cing his Lordship of all. Greek thought, which grasped the 
rationality of human nature and therefore strove to make nomos 
and physis one, was fulfilled in Christ no less than were the 
Hebrew prophecies. Mr. Gregory says that patriarchal authority 
was the basis of Benedictine monasticism, whereas, in fact, it was 
nomos, the Law, the Rule. 

But it is in his estimate of the Renaissance that one finds most 
to criticize. (And here it may be noted that he gives but little 
evidence for his views, while in dealing with Greek philosophy 
and eighteenth century thought he documents his accounts very 
thoroughly.) Like Nicholas Berdyaev he regards the Renaissance 
with a jaundiced eye and blames it not only for Luther and 
Calvin but for Hobbes and Rousseau and the whole modern 
development. But this theory of necessity in historical evolution 
needs proof. The gorgeous delight in nature which characterized 
the Renaissance was not the same thing as the eighteenth century 
doctrine of nature, and if Mr. Gregory can see in Leonardo da Vinci 
a Protestant and humanist one can set up against him Michel- 
angelo: ‘‘Painting and sculpture will lose their charm for the soul 
turned to that Divine Love which opened its arms upon the Cross 
to welcome us.’’ The man who said that was as Christian and 
Catholic as St. Benedict, and far more typical of the Renaissance 
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than Machiavelli. Michelangelo, Contarini, Erasmus and More 
were men of that age. Machiavelli did not come into his own 
until the eighteenth century, and then precisely because his ideas 
suited the eighteenth century. 

Again one has a sense of an imposed picture in Mr. Gregory’s 
account of English history. There is no evidence, except in 
nineteenth century writers, for saying that the English were 
always anti-Catholic because insular and living on the fringe of 
European civilization. In the eighth, tenth and twelfth centuries 
England was, perhaps, the most cultured state in the West, and 
as often as another country Catholic in life and outlook. 

But Mr. Gregory has written a book which in the main is so 
good, so learned and so thoughtful that to find fault with it at all 
seems churlish. He packs into a sentence as much thought as 
most writers spread over a page, and if his language is sometimes 
dim he rarely fails to make his meaning clear. As an observer 
of modern cant he is acute. ‘‘A man who sincerely desires to be 
rid of the slums does not cultivate the sincerity of his desire but 
sets about getting rid of the slums. A cult of absolute honesty 
is prima facie evidence that its initiates are dishonest.’’ 

This is a really important book. 

LAURENCE OLIVER. 


A PuiLosopHy OF Form. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed & Ward, 
16/-.) 


No thesis more urgently cries for advocates in the world of 
to-day than the thesis of this book. The disorder of politics, 
economics, art, religion, has a single root cause, the lack of 
contemplation. This is not the same as lack of religion in the 
everyday sense of piety: it is often the most pious people who 
think least. The root cause can be traced in philosophy to the 
abolition of metaphysic which began with the decadent scholas- 
tics and passed from them through Descartes to the later cen- 
turies. Disorder means lack of synthesis, but lack of synthesis 
in turn must be due to lack of thought, for synthesis, unity, is the 
object of thought. Such a book as this, then, cannot be, from 
that point of view, too strongly recommended. 

Comprising as it does the main delineaments of a philosophy, it 
is only to be expected that one cannot find oneself in complete 
agreement with every detail of the author’s argument. He pro- 
fesses his allegiance to the philosophia perenmis, but he will not 
follow exclusively any one philosopher—originality and free- 
dom from echoing of authorities are one of the greatnesses 
of this book. ' 

In treating of hylomorphism, Mr. Watkin follows Scotus in 
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attributing spiritual matter to spiritual substances, arguing that 
its exclusion has been often the result of a latent confusion with 
matter in the colloquial sense; St. Thomas at least, it might be 
urged, used a different (and a strong) argument for holding that 
“in spiritual substances that materia prima which of itself lacks 
all species could not be a part.’’ Again, against the argument for 
the intuitive character of discursive reasoning, and in particular 
of the proofs of the existence of God, one would maintain that 
what puts such ratiocination altogether outside the field of intui- 
tion is the necessity the thinker is under of collating different 
propositions; in syllogistic terms, of uniting major and minor 
before the conclusion can be reached; and this character is not 
altered by the fact that the process may begin and end with an 
intuition. 

Such differences as these do not however affect one’s agree- 
ment with the main issue. Incidentally it may be questioned 
whether the author is not far nearer St. Thomas than he would 
seem himself to think: particularly welcome to the Thomist must 
be his brilliant inclusion of a Hegelian dialect in his argument, 
for the Thomist scheme, in terms of its own basic principle, is in 
potency to continuous enrichment, and its greatest extrinsic claim 
to truth is precisely its capacity to take from every philosophy. 


The statement of the doctrine of forms should be read by 


any who still regard those much maligned principles of being as 
evidence of a system static and dead. The chapter on aesthetic 
contemplation provides a most welcome antidote to the ultimate 
stark fatuity of the presidential address at the recent Academy 
banquet; ‘‘the artist is essentially a contemplative, and all 
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genuine criticism of art a product of contemplation,’’ and no- 
where perhaps is the world’s lack of contemplation more dolefully 
apparent. Unless perhaps it be in the sphere of religion. It is 
not sufficiently recognized that ‘‘no positive system of revealed 
religion can affect our social salvation immediately and by 
itself.’’ There must be metaphysic, the formulation of what is 
implied in revelation as explanatory and directive of life. And 
dogma cannot be translated into action without contemplation. 
This is the first necessity. ‘‘We are too apt to think of religion 
as otherworldly, as though it were concerned with a life to begin 
only at bodily death . . . it is a fatal misconception. If the 
other world were in this sense a next world it could have no 
meaning for us.’ Without contemplation in all its forms, ethical, 
aesthetic, sociological, metaphysical, religious, disorder will con- 
tinue. Contemplation ‘‘since it is the discoverer and ground of 
unity, is the sole path to man’s theoretical and practical salva- 
tion.”’ In urging so convincingly that lesson this book is doing 
the world an inestimable service. GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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Fait THAT ILLUMINATES. Edited with an Introduction by V. A. 
Demant. (The Centenary Press; 3/6.) 


This book contains six essays originally delivered as lectures 
by six members of the Anglo-Catholic body who set themselves 
to make a Christian pronouncement on current problems beset- 
ting various definite spheres of life or thought. Mr. T. S. Eliot 
treating of Religion and Literature expounds the need of critici- 
zing literature not only in relation to literary but also to Christian 
doctrinal principles. Literature of whatever kind, light literature 
even more effectually than ‘‘serious,’’ must inevitably influence 
the whole mind of a reader, by the challenge of a particular 
judgment on life or human behaviour which it will always con- 
tain. Modern literature, or at least modern fiction literature, has 
this further menace that it brings to bear on us not the separate 
challenge of individual minds but the weight of a mass mind 
formed by the degrading assumptions of naturalism. (‘‘To the 
third phase, in which we are living, belong nearly all contem- 
porary novelists except Mr. James Joyce. It is the phase of 
those who have never heard the Christian Faith spoken of as 
anything but an anachronism.’’) For safety he prescribes not 
the taking of flight but the taking of thought: in finding out first 
what we like in literature, next what according to Christiar 
principles we ought to like, and then in strenuously criticizing 
everything we read. Anybody found jeering at the author of 
The Waste Land (so the jeerer would probably put it) for his 
confession concerning the writings of D. H. Lawrence: “I am 
not even sure that I have not had some pernicious influence 
myself,’’ we shall be prompt to mark out as a victim of the 
modern mass movement. 

The Rev. W. G. Peck dealing with Religion and Economics 
represents the failure of the Industrial system as the inevitable 
outcome of the inhuman principle on which the system is run, 
the assumption namely that economics have sacred laws and 
claims of their own to which man must be subordinated. Chris- 
tianity alone with its true doctrine of man’s spiritual and super- 
natural dignity and destiny can bring about the needed trans- 
formation of the system; Bolshevism and Fascism leave its basis 
undisturbed. The thesis is not a new one, but it is important and 
is here presented with a fine forcefulness. 

The lengthiest contribution and probably the most important 
is Mr. M. B. Reckitt’s Religion and Politics. He treats of the 
right balance in the relations between Church and State, describes 
the emergence of the Totalitarian State which would dissolve the 
Christian Church out of zeal for a new-found religion of its own, 
and then lest we should yield to an unrighteous indignation he 
represents this new State as a nemesis on three evils of which we 
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and our fathers have been guilty: a spirit of egotism and greed 
in social and economic life; a corrupt spirit of Toleration (‘“bred 
by deadlock out of exhaustion’’) leading to scepticism and de- 
spair, thriving on a false Democracy and Liberalism; and finally 
the failure of religion to be effectively totalitarian upon its own 
plane. He points out the danger of Christians resisting the new 
evils only to fall back upon the old. 

In a lecture on Religion and Leisure the Rev. P. E. T. 
Widdrington would convince us that we are destined soon to 
enter upon a new age of universal wealth and leisure (outcome 
of the Power as distinct from the Machine Age), and we are 
exhorted to prepare ourselves, or anyhow our children, to avoid 
the dangers and seize the opportunities of such new conditions. 
Even though we might judge the forecast to be unlikely, his 
lecture would still be of more than academic interest. 

It must be admitted, however reluctantly, that in the two brief 
final lectures on Religion and Philosophy and Religion and 
Morals by Lord Justice Slesser and Mr. R. Ellis Roberts the light 
begins to fail and to fume. 

The editor, the Rev. V. A. Demant, writes an Introduction in 
which he underlines some of the arguments of his contributors 
and drives home the moral. The book is one to make us both 
glad and regretful. RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


REVOLUTION, CHRISTIAN OR PaGAN? By Gabriel Gillett. (Church 
Literature Association; 1/-.) 

It is gratifying to meet with this stimulating contribution to the 
study of Social Philosophy. It is inspired by the general sense 
that we seem to be passing through a period of such far-reaching 
change in every department of social life as can only be described 
by the word “‘revolution’’ (p. 13). Yet to call this period of 
change ‘‘revolution’’ is misleading since this term connotes the 
use of force in the overthrow of an established government. 
The present period is but a return of that everlasting problem: 
the relationship of the individual to the State. And since social 
philosophy is the study of the nature and laws of society it must 
begin with defining the mutual relationship of the individual and 
society. If our attitude towards this problem is based on totali- 
tarian principles as exemplified in Communism, Fascism and 
Nazism, then the individual is completely subordinated to the 
collectivity. He is simply a wheel in a gigantic machine, dis- 
charging a particular function and thereby contributing to the 
efficient working of the State. The whole individual, his religion, 
education, art, must subserve the efficiency of the State and its 
leaders. Even the standards of morality in accordance with 
which the value of all actions is assessed, are adapted to the 
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welfare of the State; consequently everything that interferes with 
its aims is evil and to be destroyed. 

It must be noted that even in the totalitarian State the needs 
of the State are estimated by a dictator or by a handful of 
leaders; if subjects have been educated on different principles and 
refuse to submit to the claims of the State, their opposition gives 
rise to persecution. Nor is this claim to supremacy of the State 
a recent phenomenon. It has been the enemy of the Church from 
her beginnings. The Roman Empire was a totalitarian State and 
did not allow any opposition to its claims. ‘‘It was therefore 
quite logical that the imperial government should persecute the 
Church; not on strictly religious but on political grounds’’ (p. 17), 

The totalitarian State builds its structure on an illusion, for it 
forgets that human beings are not simply individuals, but also 
persons, and that as such the possess inalienable rights, inde- 
pendently of the State. The State does not confer these rights 
and therefore cannot take them away. They are derived from 
the same source as that from which the State derives its authority. 
Hence in a well-ordered State these respective rights are correla- 
tive and cannot clash. Thus no government derives its authority 
from itself, and in the exercise of its power it must respect the 
personal rights of the members of the State given to them by God. 

In the totalitarian State, however, there is no regard for human 
personality, its rights to self-development in all spheres of life. 
Especially religion and education are denied, and persons are 
treated as if they were nameless individuals, left unstamped with 
the image of God; to protect the dignity of the human personality 
against its enemies has always been the cherished task of the 
Catholic Church. 

These remarks are suggested by Mr. Gillet’s book. Though he 
is not a Catholic he thinks as one, and when he finds the remedy 
for the modern evils in the Christianization of the world he is at 
one with the teaching of the Catholic Church. It is a pity that 
Mr. Gillet understands this unique title of the ‘‘Catholic Church’’ 
in such a way as to include non-Catholic denominations. 


BONAVENTURE PERQUIN, O.P. 


RETURN TO PuitosopHy. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber & Faber, 
7/6.) 


Mr. Joad’s book is an amusing potboiler in his popular vein; 
of the names in his index some quarter are of philosophers, and 
these have only been lightly mentioned. 

He pours scorn on “‘the froth of undisciplined imagination”’ 
produced by the untrained and uncultured at little risk of failing 
to pass as profundity, and sees the reason for this immunity in 
the ‘‘modern belittlement of the intellect.’’ This last is his chief 
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concern. He maintains that it is largely due to the influence of 
writers like D. H. Lawrence and Aldous Huxley with the sub- 
jectivism implied in their worship of Life and the pleasures of 
living; and he sets himself to defend Reason and Absolute Values, 
meeting them on their own ground with arguments such as the 
lay mind might appreciate. Which calls to mind his piquant use 
of Chesterton as an enemy of Reason. 

The last quarter of the book is concerned with Philosophy, an 
attempt to describe its value and a very thin outline of his own 
philosophical views. He refers readers to his more technical 
works for a more substantial statement, but it is difficult to ima- 
gine a reader whom this book would entice to consult them. 

QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 


Much has still to be learned in the field of medizval studies. 
Old theories have constantly to be approached from new angles, 
and many a current view has to be modified, if not completely 
reversed. A striking instance is given us in this provocative 
book.! 

That Avicenna exercised a great influence upon the so-called 
Augustinians had been proved in a series of studies by Prof. 


Gilson, who appropriately designated this movement by 
the name of Avicennian Augustinism. These admirers of Avi- 
cenna, however, borrowed from him all that could be adopted 
without parting with Christian teaching. Pére R. de Vaux 
attempts to widen this view and to enquire whether, side by side 
with this movement—which might be called orthodox—there had 
also existed another group of thinkers, who upheld the ‘‘Ara- 
bian’s” teaching even when in conflict with Catholic doctrine. 

His thesis is that, long before Latin Averrhoism, there had 
already been in existence a widely-spread Latin Avicennism at 
the end of the twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth centuries 
which later became mixed up with and absorbed by the Aver- 
thoist movement. 

Considerable caution is demanded in putting forward so novel 
a theory; and the author is duly careful to uphold no conclusion 
before establishing all his premisses. He does not however pre- 
tend that this is a finished and definitive work; rather he would 
have us regard it as provisional ‘‘notes’’ destined to propose the 
problem and stimulate further research. Nevertheless, his 
remarkable familiarity with the sources and his acumen in 





1R. DE Vaux, O.P.: Notes et Textes sur l’Avicennisme Latin aux 
confins des XIIe-XIIle siécles. (Bibliothéque Thomiste, XX, Paris, J. 
Vrin; 1934; pp. 184. Frs. 20.) 
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discovering the enemy, even when hiding under the designa- 
tion of quidam magistri, enable him to enforce his argument 
convincingly. 

He first examines the writings of William of Auvergne and 
shows that the vehement refutations by the Bishop of Paris were, 
in the main, directed against Avicenna and his followers. He 
shows also that by Aristoteles et sequaces eius and all those who 
post eum et per eum forsitan a via veritatis in parte ista de- 
uiaverunt it was again these Avicennians that were meant. The 
eternity of the world, the necessity of creation, the influence of 
the stars, the separated intellectus agens which was the efficient 
and final cause of human souls (with the consequent negation of 
personal immortality), all these theses and many others, which 
used to be attributed to the Averrhoists, Pére de Vaux shows 
clearly to have been regarded by William of Auvergne as charac- 
teristic doctrines of the Avicennians. Another novel and most 
interesting conclusion is that, according to William of Auvergne’s 
testimony, Avicenna was included in the Paris condemnation of 
1210 and 1215, certainly under the general name of summae and 
commenta, or perhaps even under the enigmatical name of 
Mauritius Hyspanus. 


Other witnesses of this Avicennian movement are William of 
Auxerre, Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon. Bacon’s case is 
particularly instructive. Prof. Gilson qualified Bacon as le type 
accompli de l’ Augustinisme Avicennisant. For him, as it had 
already been for Alfred of Sareschel, Avicenna is the praecipuus 
commentator et expositor of Aristotle, the dux et princeps 
philosophiae; his admiration carried even him so far as to make 
him believe that he had discovered in his works the doctrines of 
the Holy Ghost and the beginning of the world in time. Again, 
Bacon refers to the Pope the identical words used by Avicenna of 
the Caliph, calling him Vicarius Dei in terra, legislator et summus 
Sacerdos qui in temporalibus et spiritualibus habet plenitudinem 
potestatis tanquam Deus humanus, quem licet adorare post 
Deum. Moreover, quite inadvertently, Bacon upholds one of the 
main Avicennian doctrines: God necessarily created the world, 
Ergo haec causa produxit mundum necessanio. 

The last chapter is very significant. It deals with the Liber de 
Causis primis et secundis, published among the works of Avicenna 
and attributed to him. In fact, it is a compilation from different 
sources—chiefly Avicenna and Erigena, and also St. Augustine, 
the Pseudo-Dionysius, the De Causis, etc., which belongs to the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. This 
opusculum is the best witness of the existence of the Latin 
Avicennian movement. All students must be grateful to Pére 
de Vaux for the excellent critical edition of this opusculum, and 
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also for that of the last chapter of the De Anima, attributed to 
Dominicus Gundissalinus, hitherto most unsatisfactorily edited. 
Complete indexes close the volume. 

This book is intended.to provoke new research, and will doubt- 
less stimulate others to look for further material to add to this 
valuable contribution to medizval studies. 

DaniEL A. Cattus, O.P. 


NOTICES 

FISHER AND More. By H. E. G. Rope, M.A. (Ouseley; 3/6.) 

In Vachell’s masterpiece there is a classical description of an 
Eton-and-Harrow cricket match when a Bishop turning excitedly 
to an old colonel splutters out: ‘““‘Thank you!’’ Fr. Rope’s 
average and not unregenerate readers will return him the epis- 
copal thanks. In Fisher and More they have found plain speaking 
which is still timely though four centuries delayed. Moreover this 
plain speaking of Father Rope is always plain English. Again and 
again the reader is arrested by the writer calling a spade a spade. 
No little part of the book’s worth is that it not only translates 
sixteenth century English into twentieth century English but that 
it expresses sixteenth century England in terms of twentieth 
century England. Readers of Fisher and More will sometimes 
be startled to see in the authentic story of these suckling days of 
Tudor Totalitarianism almost a pen-portrait of the movements of 
to-day. For this reason we think that Messrs. Ouseley were well 
minded to give us in one book the life and life-work of the two 
men who bore the brunt of the fighting for England’s liberty. And 
they were especially well minded in choosing the pen they chose. 

V. MeN. 


THE Fretp 1s Won. (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling Com- 
mon; I/-.) 

This is the story for ‘‘a wordless play arranged to celebrate 
the Canonization of John Cardinal Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
and Sir Thomas More, Kt., sometime Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land.”” More and Fisher were united in Faith and in death they 
were not divided; ever since the one has not been mentioned 
without the other, at least among Catholics, and the author is 
justified for attempting the dramatically impossible in having 
two heroes in one play. The ‘‘supporting’’ characters are Henry, 
Catherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Potens (material authority) 
and Divus (spiritual authority). Thomas Derrick supplies a 
dozen drawings as a guide to costume in which he attempts to 
avoid ‘‘Period’’ as much as possible. The story is told dramati- 
cally and should act well in the hands of those familiar with the 
technique of mime—an art less formidable than is often = 

H. B. 
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ae aaa By F. D. Joret, O.P. (Desclée de Brouwer; 
15 frs. 

This is an admirable sequence of brief yet pithy meditations. 
First the seed of recollection, of a certain concentration of mind 
and will; then some consideration of the truths of natural theo- 
logy by way of approach to thoughts on the revealed doctrine 
of the Trinity: more particularly—the indwelling of the three 
Divine Persons in the human soul, sicut cognitum in cognoscente 
et amatum in amante: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost within us: 
something of the wonder of this doctrine is unfolded to us from 
the teaching of Scripture and the Fathers—the whole under the 
radiant guidance of St. Thomas. Then follow more detailed 
reflexions on each Divine Person, and on the ‘‘appropriations” 
whereof Theology teaches us. How easy it is frequently to make 
the sign of the Cross, rarely to ponder on the dogma of the 
Trinity. Recueillements is a necessary counterblast. 

Pére Joret in these eminently readable pages conveys enlighten- 
ment to the mind, to the will an incitement. The book is a model 
of what meditation should be; and it might well serve as a model 
to those who must re-build a tradition of Catholic ascetical 
literature in this country. (Is it too much to hope that we shall 
soon see an English counterpart to La Vie Spirituelle?) In the 
meantime may this book fall into the hands of a really capable 
translator. R. D. P. 


ABAILARD’S Etuics. By J. Ramsay McCallum, M.A. (Black- 
well; 6/-.) 

The influence of Peter Abelard on the development of ethical 
theory has only recently been emphasized and has not yet been 
adequately estimated; the present translation will add to the 
emphasis even if it does not help towards the estimate. For written 
in clear English and simply annotated it is likely to appeal to a 
relatively wide public and to meet with little appreciation from 
medizvalists, it is marked by two tendencies, perhaps closely 
related: twelfth century technical terms are rendered widely, 
twelfth century problems are linked to the problems of a more 
immediate past: ‘‘guidance,’’ ‘‘the Oxford groups.’’ A phrase 
will suggest the perspective of the translator’s study: ‘‘Ecclesias- 
tical censure dulled enquiry into dogmatic slumber.’’ Abelard 
is described as the Descartes of his time and the forerunner of 
Wycliffe, he is also the ‘‘precursor of Kant.’”’ There is little 
evidence of any familiarity with modern continental scholarship, 
it seems apparent that the research of Dom Odon Lottin has been 
ignored, but in the suggestively short bibliography Miss Helen 
Waddell and ‘‘J. McCabe’’ appear in strange —- 
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Tue HEDGE SCHOOLS OF IRELAND. By P. J. Dowling. (Long- 
mans; 10/6.) 

A documented study of Catholic education in Ireland under 
the penal code. It does not provide a finally authoritative 
estimate for it deals primarily with the schools of the south- 
western counties and with the second half of the eighteenth 
century. But it is a work of objective scholarship and it illus- 
trates, even if it does not solve, several of the problems of 
Georgian Ireland; the long survival and quick decay of Gaelic 
culture, the prevalence of Latin among some of the peasantry, 
and the sporadic fusion of Catholic and Protestant in the middle 
class. G. M. 


CHRISTIANITY IS CHRIST. Five courses of sermons by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 

This is a most welcome ‘‘omnibus.’’ It includes five separate 
volumes of sermons preached by Fr. Martindale in the past ten 
years under a title which reveals their Christocentric character. 
Their value lies in their freshness and vitality; they present the 
Living Truth in an idiom which we can all understand. Few 
books recently published present more palatable and readable 
spiritual reading both for Catholic and for non-Catholic. 

A. T.-A. 


Tue Mippte AGEs (1046-1494). By Oliver Welch. (Gollancz; 
3/6.) 

This book has a special value for Catholic schools since it is 
marked by the rare union of two not uncommon qualities; it is 
history studied in a Catholic perspective and presented in a form 
useful for public examinations. It is natural therefore that it 
should deal primarily with those continental countries whose 
medieval history seems of most interest to examiners and perhaps 
to Catholics: Italy and Germany and France. It is characteristic 
that the sober generalizations on politics or on social organization 
are for the most part those of the modern official historian, but it 
is characteristic also that two chapters should deal with the 
monastic revival and the work of the friars and that a third is 
titled ‘Heresy and Schism.’”’ Throughout the study the detail is 
as carefully accurate as it is compressed. G. M. 


A SAINT IN THE SLAVE TRADE: Peter Claver. By Arnold Lunn. 
(Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 

Sanctity is no longer its own justification in the eyes of men; 
and it cannot be pretended that the reason for this lies always 
with the hagiographer and not with the saint. The average 
modern finds both the saint and his sanctity repellent rather than 
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attractive: sanctity, in short, requires apologists. There was 
need for a book which would do for the bluff common-sense of 
John Bull what Ida Coudenhove did for the Kultur of the Ger- 
man: Mr. Lunn has shown himself admirably equipped for the 
difficult task. He knows that sanctity is too variegated to be 
explained in universals: like Ida Coudenhove he has wisely 
chosen a particular saint as an example of a particular type of 
sanctity. Besides an absorbing account of St. Peter Claver’s life, 
we are treated to well-balanced accounts of the nature of happi- 
ness and of suffering and of the meaning of holiness in itself and 
in relation to humanitarianism on one side and to Christian 
humanism on the other. The book contains little that is original: 
Mr. Lunn’s power lies in his rare ability to make luminously 
intelligible to the English reader ideas which have become not 
only unfamiliar but almost inaccessible. G. W. 


Time’s Door, by Esther Meynell (Chapman & Hall; 8/6) 
opens for us on Rome and Leipzig a hundred years ago. 
The central figure is a young Italian violinist, Giovanni 
Cavatini, one of whose ancestors had studied under Johann 
Sebastian Bach. From him he inherits an almost overwhelming 
devotion to Bach’s music and person, a devotion which is inten- 
sified by the possession of some letters of his ancestor and by his 
immediate connexion with the composer’s house and city. So 
the door of time opens for him over another century and for 
brief periods Bach’s household becomes present to him in reality. 
In this way he becomes attached to Catharina Bach, the eldest 
daughter, whom his ancestor had neglected. An authentic 
Dominican, who walks the latter half of the book, is called upon 
to settle this awkward situation. The final scene leaves Giovanni 
and us at the death-bed of Bach. The story is related with a 
quiet simplicity pervaded with the spirit of music touched at 
times with religion. There is no villain in the piece, save for Time 
who often will not behave as desired. If Bach is not brought 
into the Church he is at least under instruction; and why not, 
when the Communists have tried to claim him among their 
forbears? Cc. P. 


GRAMOPHONE 

Chausson, who learnt the cyclic form from Franck, put it to 
magnificent use in his B Flat Symphony. Not that the form 1s 
sole evidence of Frank influence; there is melodic testimony, 
particularly in the second movement. But there is great origina- 
lity too; virility, richness of orchestral colour its outstanding 
qualities. The Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire under Piero Coppola gives a fine performance, admirably 
recorded (DB 4953-6). The G minor symphony of Roussel, the 
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rebel from the Schola Cantorum, is the other outstanding May 
release: a thrilling work, gay-making, full of verve. This per- 
formance, by the Lamoureux Orchestra under Albert Wolff, 
splendidly recorded, is a thing to possess oneself of (CA 8199- 
8201). Rather awkwardly, the first and third movements are on 
one record, the second on two sides of another. 

The Kreutzer Sonata is not without its longuers; through these 
the Menuhins efficiently plough, -and to the greater moments do 
adequate justice (DB 2408-12). Alfred Sittard plays the Dorian 
Toccata with happier registration and effect than is often the case 
with organ recordings (PO 5118); Elgar’s Coronation March, 
played by the London Philharmonic under Sir Landon Ronald, 
makes a fitting Jubilee Record (DB 2437). Schlusnus singing 
Wolf's Der Tambour and Biterolf was earlier recorded by the 
German Polydor; Decca have now produced this fine record. 
The remedies for accidie, enumerated by Aquinas, would doubt- 
less, had he lived to-day, have included the records of Adele 
Kern; in Asking My Anxious Heart, from the Barber of Seville, 
she is at her best (P.O. 5119). For that matter, it would not be 
amiss if in the same medicinal catalogue the songs of Violet 
Lorraine were to be included: What a Little Moonlight Can Do 
is a singularly joy-making affair, though the reverse side is 
unworthy (F 5226). 

There are still those who think of all jazz in terms of a mindless 
thrumming of tom-toms. There are others who find all jazz 
acceptable provided it has a tune. Both parties should listen to 
the first of a series of Conversations on the quiddity of jazz 
thythm, with examples, a sound and informative record. The 
discussion of Ellington’s technique is particularly interesting 
(RT 1). 

It is impossible not to be thrilled by a good rumba, especially 
if Ambrose and his orchestra are the executants. Maracas 1s 
extremely fine (F 5490). The Continental, also by Ambrose, is 
efficiently done; The Moon was Yellow, on the reverse side, a 
delightful tango, is unhappily shattered in the midst by the 
advent of a vocal reinforcement which ought to have been 
instantly stifled (F 5317). The Mills Brothers perform with their 
usual sleight of hand What’s the Reason, and Since We Fell out 
of Love—the former an amusing number (O 1999). G.V. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ArrowsMITH: England and Slavery, C. H. MacInnes (7/6). 

BLACKWELL: The Story of the Relics of the Passion, H. M. Gillett 
(4/6). : 

Burns Oates: St. Scholastica’s Priory, Atherstone, and the Conversion 
of England, Rev. A. T. Sammons (1/-); St. Thérése and the 
Faithful, A Book for those living in the world, Benedict William- 
son (5/-); Behold thy Mother, Card. Lepicier (3/6); Joc and Colette 
on the Seashore, Vera Barclay, Ill. by Johanna Diiby (3/6); An 
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Anthology of Mysticism, Ed. with introduction by Paul de Jaegher, 
S.J. (7/6). 

Care: The Destructive Element, Stephen Spender (8/6); My Old World, 
Ernest Dimnet (7/6); The Genius of the Vatican, Robert Sencourt 
(10/6). 

Cary: A Hymn in Honour of SS. John Fisher and Thomas More (3d.). 

CoLpwWELL: Biblical Gems, Selections from the Old and New Testament, 
Aloysius Abruzzi, S.J. (5/-). 

DESCLEE DE Brouwer (Paris): L’Homme moderne et la pridre, 
Maurice Pontet, S.J.; Notre Dame de Mai, Chan. Adrien Garnier 
(12 frs.); Le Réve du millet jaune, Drame taoiste du XIII siécle, 
Louis Laloy (to frs.); Annonciation, George Viance. 

HERDER: God: His Existence and His Nature. Vol. I. R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., Tr. Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B. (12/-). 

Hutcuinson: A Century of Detective Stories, Introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton (3/6). 

InsTITUTUM ANGELICUM (Roma): De Vitiis et Peccatis, Petrus Lum- 
breras, O.P. (12 lire). 

KinG (179 Main Street, Glasgow): Weld to Wield, The Catholic Young 
Men’s Society: Fundamentals of its Plan and Structure, Rey. 
Joseph Daniel (4d.). 

LoNGMANS GREEN: The Westminster Version a the Sacred Scriptures. 
The New Testament. Vol. I, Part II, The Gospel according to 
St. Luke, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph Dean, D.D., Ph.D. (paper 4/-, 
boards 5/-). 

Mariett1 (Turin): Jus Religiosorum in compendium redactum pro 
iuvenibus religiosis, R. Thomas Villanova Gerster a Zeil (15 Lire); 
Institutiones theologiae moralis ad normam Iuris canonici quas 
veteri Compendio a P. Gabrielo de Varceno confecto P. Seraphinus 
a Loiano suffecit. Vol. I. Theologia fundamentalis. (20 lire); 
Ordo iudicalis processus canonici instruendi (pro curiis et tribunali- 
bus diocesanis), Ivo Benedetti, S.T.D. (8 lire). 

Mowsray: Grace and Morals, A. W. W. Blunt, D.D., Bishop of Brad- 
ford (2/6); Meditations on the Love of God. Selections from the 
“Treatise on the Love of God’’ by S. Francis de Sales arranged 
for a private retreat by A Disciple (2/-). 

OFFICE CATHOLIQUE INTERNATIONALE DU CINEMA (Louvain): Compte- 
vendu des journées internationales d’etudes tenues a Bruxelles 
(Ed. frangaise). 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press: Sexual Relations and Cultural Behaviour, 
a Unwin, M.C., Ph.D. (2/6); The Man in the Street and the 
New Psychology, Richard Amaral Howden (2/6). 

PRINKNASH Priory (Glos.): A Benedictine Manual for the use of 
Oblates and all interested in the Benedictine life and spirit (3/-). 

Sanps: Religious Education in the Infant School, by S. N. D. (2/6). 

SHEED AND Warp: The End of our Time, Nicholas Berdyaev (cheap edn. 
3/6); John Fisher and Thomas More: Two English Saints, Richard 

Lawrence Smith (6/-); Saint John Fisher, Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
2/6). 

WiLtiaMS AND NorGaTe: The Truth about the Prayer Book, Alban 
Baverstock and Donald Hole (3/-). 
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